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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Most persons, whether parents or teachers, upon whom has de- 
volved the important duty of communicating the elements of language 
to young children, must often have felt the want of a book in which 
both the ideas and the words are adapted to the opening capacities 
of their pupils. 

To supply this desideratum is the object of the present little work; 
in which the greatest pains have been taken to keep the subjects 
within the apprehensions of children, and, at the same time, to please 
and instruct tnem. 

But its peculiar feature, and that upon which its claim for public 
approbation and adoption chiefly rests, consists in its minute division 
and classification of Dissyllables; so that young pupils are enabled to 
advance, by the most gradual and easy steps, from the alphabet to 
the longest words of two syllables. 

A common method is, either to take all the Monosyllables in one 
alphabetical table, or to separate them into those of 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
letters each ; and to finish the learning of them before commending 
Dissyllables : so that straight, through, wrought, flounce, <5*c. are to 
be learned oefore la-dy, up-on t li-on, ox-en, tyc. Dissyllables, also, 
are usually divided only into those accented on the first, and those 
on the second syllable, and the alphabetical arrangement adhered 
to ; so that in them we meet with abstract before ba-by, cham-paign 
before duet, instinct before in-to, lan-guagebefore li-on, trans-gress 
before un-do, fyc. 

Instead of such a defective arrangement, I have, with considerable 
labor, digested the Dissyllables into upwards of twenty distinct 
classes. This has enabled me to blend them with the Monosylla- 
bles ; by which means they mutually assist each other in an eminent 
degree. 

Convinced that they cannot be rendered too easy, I have bestowed 
peculiar care on the tables of Monosyllables $ classifying them ac- 
cording to their sounds, and not introducing the long ones till the 
pupil has become familiar with easy Dissyllables. This simple con- 
trivance surmounts, and almost annihilates, what has often been felt 
as a monstrous difficulty. 

My aim in this work has been — not to teach young children the 
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derivation and composition of words, which are above their capacity, 
but — to smooth the path to reading, by facilitating the acquirement 
of a true pronunciation. With this view, I have disregarded the 
etymological division of the words, and have adhered to the rule, 
" to take as many letters for a syllable as shall give that syllable the 
nearest possible sound to its true sound, when pronounced together 
with the other syllables of the word to which it belongs." 

To the whole of the Spelling I have adapted a large collection of 
original Reading Lessons, similarly and equally progressive and 
easy. They are of necessity original ; because, even if I had been 
so disposed, I could not have copied them : for, although Monosylla- 
bles are notoriously difficult, and books have been composed almost 
exclusively of them, I believe I have the good fortune to be the first 
to introduce young children early to Dissyllables. 

In what I have done, I have endeavored to serve the rising gene- 
ration at their entrance upon the vast field of literature and science. 
How far I have accomplished my object, must be left to the decision 
of parents and teachers ; to whom, with respectful confidence, I sub- 
mit the result of my labors. 

H. Butter. 

Feb. 27, 1828. 



PREFACE TO THE TWENTT-FIRST EDITION. 



The former editions of this work consisted of three Farts, confined 
almost exclusively to words of one and two syllables. As the first 
three Parts of the present edition are very similar to those in the pre- 
vious ones, the original Preface is retained, nearly verbatim : but 
many difficult words have been excluded from the Spelling, and the 
Reading has been simplified and extended. 

In both the Reading and the Spelling the fourth and fifth Parts are 
entirely new. 

The fourth Part of the Reading is chiefly original, and contains 
matter that it is important all children should be familiar with. 
Many Teachers will doubtless avail themselves of the lessons on the 
" Irregular Verbs," and on "Aspiration," as Dictation exercises ; for 
which they are peculiarly appropriate. Other portions of the Read- 
ing, and the latter part of the Spelling, may also be advantageously 
employed for the same purpose. 

\ Selection of interesting pieces in Prose and Verse forms the 
i Part. 



PREFACE. V 

In the Spelling department the additions are considerable ; and it 
is hoped they will be found more attractive and useful than what are 
commonly given. The fourth Part contains copious tables of easy 
words of three and four syllables, very carefully arranged, according 
to their terminations. The fifth Part is intended to give correct ideas 
respecting Genders and Numbers, and to show how Nouns, Adjectives 
and Verbs are mutually derived from each other j thus imperceptibly, 
yet effectually, laying a solid foundation for a knowledge of Gram- 
mar and Derivation : while the Opposites, Correlatives, Trines and 
Quaternions will serve to induce a habit of thinking, which the judi- 
cious Teacher will not fail to turn to good account. It is expected 
that these novelties will give general satisfaction. 

The Author feels confident that Parents and Teachers wiU give 
him credit for having exerted himself to promote the good of those 
who may learn from his book ; and he trusts that it does not contain 
an objectionable sentiment or expression. It will, he presumes, be 
evident that he has sedulously endeavored to avoid error : yet, as 
he has ventured considerably out of the beaten track, he is aware 
that he may nevertheless have inadvertently fallen into it $ in which 
case, he will feel obliged to any one who will have the kindness to 
point it out, in order that it may be corrected. 

After pupils have thoroughly used the Gradations, they will be 
qualified to commence the Author's Etymological Spelling Book 
and Expositor. To this he is anxious to call the attention of those 
who are not yet acquainted with its peculiar features, which have 
been highly appreciated by numerous Teachers, both in this country 
and in the United States ; as is most unequivocally evinced by a large 
and increasing annual sale, as well as by many flattering reviews 
and recommendations. 

The Gradual Primer, which now consists of the first and second 
Parts of the original Gradations, with improvements, will be found 
well calculated to be the very first book that is put into a child's 
hands. 

The Author cannot omit the present opportunity of expressing his 
grateful sense of the very favorable reception his books have expe- 
rienced. It will stimulate him to continue to devote his talents in 
that humble, yet honorable direction where they appear to him to 
be most useful. 

34, St. John Street Road, London, 
April 1, 1839. 

# * # Mr. Butter gives Private Lessons in Grammar and Composition, 
the Classics, Geography and the Use of the Globes, Writing^ 
Arithmetic, &c. 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 

New Edition! of which are constantly on Sale by 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Whittaker and Co., Longman 
and Co., London ; Bancks and Co., Manchester; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; W. Curry, Jun., and Co., Dublin; and by all other 

Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
I 

BUTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK 

AND EXPOSITOR; 

Being an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronunciation, and Deriva- 
tion of the English Language ; containing, besides several other 
important improvements, extensive Tables of Words deduced from 
their Greek and Latin Roots j adapted to the use of Classical and 
Ladies 1 Schools, and also of Adults and Foreigners. Is£d. bound. 

" I rejoice to inform my readers, that, while the foregoing pages were in the 
press* I learned from the newspapers the fact, that an Etymological Spelling-Book 
had been published, which it struck me would probably form the best possible 
companion to this little work. I obtained a copy from London, and found it to be 
precisely what I wished to find it. The author, Mr. Henry Butter, has arranged 
the book in the most admirable manner, and has furnished complete lists of all those 
words, (with their derivations from the Latin and Greek) the variations of which, 
in our language, afford such scope for amusement in reading. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that a careful attention to the ' Key to Pleasant Exercises in Read- 
ing' together with the use of « Butter's Spelling Book? will enable any person to 
oonduct Reading exercises with pleasure and advantage, either in public or private 
teaching."— -Smith's Key to Pleasant Exercises in Beading, 

" The immense number of Latin and Greek words introduced into our language 
has so changed its character, that something like what Mr* Butter has attempted, 
is absolutely necessary as an ordinary part of the education of those who are not 
Acquainted with Latin and Greek. 1 * — Quarterly Journal of Education, 

" Valuable Publication. We have no hesitation in stating that Butter's Spell- 
ing Book is the very best Spelling Book we ever saw. Indeed we know of no 
other to be compared with it.*' — Liverpool Mercury. 

*' This is a very excellent little work. It is not, like many others of the same 
description, a mere modification or re-arrangement of those which have gone before 
it. The author displays great original ability, both in matter and in manner."— 
Edinburgh Evening Post. 

BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER; 

Upon an entirely New and Original Plan j by which Young Chil- 
dren may more easily learn Words of Two Syllables than they have 
heretofore learned Words of One Syllable. 

* * enlarged edition — twice the original size — the price raised from 

Four pence to Six pence. 
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PART I. 
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if it is an ox 
he is to go in 
if it is to be 
is it to be so 



I am to do it 
do it as we do 
is he to do so 
he is to go up 



the sun is up am I to go 

so it is day he may see it 

let me see it do it for me 

we may all go put it by him 

let us go to bed get a pen and ink 
do as you are bid the' pen is not bad 
he has a peg top is it in the ink 
get his hat for him do not put it in 

get my box for me an ox can eat hay 
he may run for it can he get it now 
we are all to go put it on the mat 
let me put it in he may sit by me 

the sun is not hot now 
we can go out and run 
she may go for her cap 
let me put on my hat 

the dog may be on the mat 
do not let him run at us 
we may not go in the mud 
do not go if it is wet 
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It is by God we are fed. 

Let us go the way to God. 

The way of sin is a bad way. 

If we are hid, God can see us. 

We are to be led up to God. 

God is not far off. 

Let us try to do the law of God. 



A fly is not so big as a bee. 
The sky was red to-day. 
A cat may run at a rat. 
She hid the fan in her lap. 
It is hot now, and I am dry. 
My new hat is put in a big box. 
Her tea is not so hot as his, 
I can use a pen and do a sum. 
The mug has ale in it ; put it by. 
He had a bad cut, but he did not cry, 
Do not let the dog run at the cow. 
You may go and see if it is wet. 
We put the old man on his ass. 
Did you see the fly in my cup ? 
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The top of a box is the lid. 

An old egg is not fit to eat. 

Did the hen lay an egg to-day ? 

An owl is as big as a hen. 

A cat is not so sly as. a fox. 

I saw a rat eat a bit of bun. 

Did: you see the dog get the rat ? 

Was the sun set at six to-day ? 

See ! <my old top has a new peg. 

She is to put her cap in her box. 

The end of a pen is the nib. 

Do not go in the dew ; it is wet. 

If you go, do not get in the mud. 

Ann has a nut and a fig for you. 

If you are out at the end of the 
day, you can see the sun set. 

The sun is in the sky ; if you see 
it in a fog, it is red. . 

Now Tom is so ill, you may go 
and see him, and sit by him. 

Our pig can not run, he is so fat; 
so we let him lie all. day in the sun. 
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The cat has got on the bed. Put 
her off ; for she is not to be on it. 

If we go to bed at ten, we can 
get up at six. 

A cat or a dog cannot hop on one 
leg, as you and I can. 

One day a boy had a pea, and he 
set it in a pot. 

If the bun is top hot, do not eat 
it now, but put it by. 

Let us not go and dig now ; for 
it is too hot to be out in the sun. 

The bee on the bud has wax on its 
leg, and yet it can fly. 

An owl can see its way if the sun 
is set ; but not if it is up. 

A man or a boy can not fly ; but he 
can run, and can sit, and can lie on 
a bed. 

As the sun is not too hot, we can 
go out and buy a bun or two for us 
to eat at our tea. 
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Ho ly men re ly up on God, 

Let us do our duty to God and man. 

Ask God to pardon you for all the sin 
you do. 

On Sun day let us not for get how to 
begin the day. 

We can not get a bit to eat, if God do 
not sup ply it for us. 

God can see us and all men ; but we 
can not see Him as He is. 

If you see a boy do ill, go away from 
him, and do not be as bad as he is. 

It is my du ty to be ti dy. 

I saw a fly in a cob web. 

In Ju ly you can get a po sy* 

Set the egg-cup on a nap kin. 

Our old par rot can say " Mad am. 55 

The bun is not out of the ov en yet. 

Ma ry is a ro sy ba by : she can not run. 

If a lady is ill she can lie on a sofa, 
or she can go to bed. 

The man at the inn has a pony, and 
ten oxen, and a big dog. 

Ben can undo his box now; for he has 
had a new key to it. 

B 
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The cat has a kitten, but it cannot see. 

Put the barley and carrot into the sty. 

The man has a firkin of ale in his 
bar row. 

Emma is not to let her patten lie on 
the carpet. 

A don key is not so ea sy to man age as 
a, pony. 

The tin-man has put a new lid to the 
old tea-pot. 

We did not buy a peg-top ; for the toy- 
man had not one. 

I for got to . let you see my torn tit, and 
the old pea-hen. 

The fox was too sly to let the lion get 
him; but ran away. 

Did you tie up the fag got ? you may 
un do it, for I can not. 

If you get a kit ten, you are not to let 
the lap-dog see it. 

You can not buy a pip pin or a dam son 
in May ; for it is not the sea son. 

Go on tiptoe, and see if Ann has put 
her bobbin and cotton away. 

Ma ry is so ill to day that she can not 
eat a bit, or sit up in her bed. 
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All that we enjoy is giv en to us by God. 

It was God who did create us in His 
own image. 

The way to God is open for all: but 
let us not delay to go in it. 

We can not be hap py if we do not fol- 
low the law of God» 

The sun is not so no ble an im age of 
God as man is. 

No man has any merit of his own: it 
is all due to God on ly. 

It is on ly by do ing our du ty to God 
and man that we can be happy. 

Man can man age all cat tie ; and he is 
the on ly be ing that can ad ore God. 

Let us not be gin to sin ; for if we do 
we may go on. 

The law of God is holy ; and it is our 
du ty to o bey it. 

If we try to do our du ty, we may re ly 
on being hap py. 

Let us follow in the way to God, and 
not in any man ner wan der out of it. 

A man is a hu man be ing that is to be 
hap py for ev er, if he is hum ble, god ly, 
and useful now. 

b2 
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Martha is to put her bobbin and bod- 
kin in to her net bag* 

In summer it is often too sultry for us 
to be out in the sun. 

Put the tow el in to the bun die, and 
carry it to the mangle. 

The mason got up by a ladder to the 
top of the window. 

We had coffee and muffins for tea ; and 
at supper we had ale in a silver mug. 

The man is to finish doing the hot-bed 
at the bot torn of the gar den to day. 

Let us go to bed now, and set the can- 
dle on the hob, and put it out. 

How hap py the lit tie fel low was to see 
the bow and arrow I had for him ! 

At the cas tie is a mon key to am use 
the peo pie. It is very fun ny to see him. 

Our lit tie pup py can fol low us now : 
but he is not able to get over a kennel. 

I can ask the farmer at the end of our 
ham let to let me get a tur nip as I go to 
the forest. 

. One win dy day, as I was go ing by the 
ca nal, I saw an i die fel low let his hat fly 
into it. 
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The cup has no han die : it was bro ken 
off the other day by the kitten. 

A lin net was fly ing o ver the wil low, 
and on a sudden I saw it settle upon the 
top of it. 

My new hat in the o val box is too nar- 
row : do not o mit to car ry it to the hat- 
ter and ask him to widen it. 

If you let a po ny or a don key go at 
random, he may happen to get into a 
rugged way and upset you into the mud. 

Did you ev er see an ant trying to carry 
an ear-wig, in order to lay it up for the 
sea son of win ter ? 

Do not abuse an aged dog; but if he 
run after a fox, or a badger, or a, rat, 
and get it, you may pat him; for it is his 
duty to do. so. 

If we get up ear ly, and it . is not fog gy, 
we are to pay a vis it to the tau ner. The 
way is too mud dy by the cat tie mar ket, 
so we can go by the old saw-pit. 

As you go to market on Friday, buy a 
rab bit or a pullet for the old la dy that is 
ill, for Sun day, and a lit tie bit of mut ton 
for Mon day. 

b3 
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Let us ad ore God for His mer cy and 
favor to us and all men. 

After the sermon we can go and refer 
to the Bi ble. 

Let all glo ry and ho nor be giv en to 
God only. 

We are to be led up to God by the 
max ims of the Bi ble. 

All men are to die ; and they may go 
to God, if they try not to do ill. 

Let us ex tol our God for His pow er and 
wis dom. 

On Sim day let us get up early to fulfil 
the du ty of the day. 

Can we ever forget God, who is the 
giv er of all that w r e and all peo pie enjoy ? 

It is our duty to obey the law of God 
as we see it in the holy Bible. 

In or der to be hap py, we are to ex ert 
all our pow ers to be as use ful as we can. 

Let us be honest in doing our duty, 
and rely upon God in all that may hap- 
pen to us. 

In the Bible we see our duty, and 
how we are to act in order to fulfil 
the law of God. 
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Em ma has a vel vet bon net, and a 
pur pie rib bon. 

The tulip in the corner of our garden 
is of a yel low col or. 

A tal low can die is very use fill ; but a 
wax one is better. 

Sugar is useful for tea and coffee, and 
to put in to a pie. 

Hor ses and ass es eat hay, and lie up on 
litter in a stable. 

We use a lit tie nee die for mus I in ; 
and a larger one for cotton* 

Our mas ter is very gen tie and ten der 
to us : let us try not to vex him; 

Ben has bro ken the wal nut for Ann : 
now din ner is over, she may eat it: 

Get me the ink bottle; it is on the ta- 
ble in the gar ret ; but do not be in a 
hurry, or you may let it tumble. 

Div ide the ap pie in to two pieces, and 
put the larger one by for Sarah; but 
you, Rob ert, may eat the oth er bit now. 

Now the baby dozes we are all to be 
qui et. Ask Bet sy to see if the pil low 
in the cradle is even; for Mamma is 
going to put baby to bed. 
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The car man is go ing in to the city, 
and you may fol low him. 

My un cle had a puz zle in his poc ket 
for my little sister. 

The paper and pencil are lying on 
the table by the sofa. 

The doc tor has a pes tie and mor tar 
o ver his par lor win dow. 

The wa ter in the riv er is mud dy ; 
so we fil ter it, and get a gal ion or two 
of it a day. 

I had a sad cut on my little finger 
on Monday; but Mamma put a bit of 
rag on it, and it is better to-day. 

Let the old sea man en ter ; and do 
you, Su san, go in to the eel lar and get 
him a jug of ale. 

My uncle Robert is living at Epsom; 
and my sis ter and I 6ft en vis it him ia 
the sum mer : we can see the hor ses at the 
races if we are at his upper window. 

The honest old miller has a very bad 
fe ver, and is in dan ger of dy ing ; the 
doctor has given him a powder in jelly; 
and he may eat a hot ap pie or an oys ter 
or two. 
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BUTTER'S GRADATIONS IN READING, 



PART II. 



God is love. In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being. 

I cannot love God too much, for He made 
me and all men to be happy for ever. 

It is the will of God to lead us to Himself. 

My body will die ; but my soul will live 
for ever. 

The Bible was written by holy men, as 
they were bidden by God. 

We may well be content with what we 
have, for God will surely give us what is 
best for us. 

The favor of God is of more value to us 
than ever so much gold and silver ; for they 
will perish, but it will last for ever. 

Pray to the Lord when you go to bed, and 
when you rise ; and He will keep you safe, 
and give you all that is good for you. 

Our good Lord is so kind that even a baby 
is not below His care. As He is so good 
to us, we will try all that we can to shew 
our love and duty to Him. 
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I can read in this nice book, for I find that 
it is not too hard for me. 

We have snow and ice in winter, and hail 
and rain in summer. 

Horses are very fond of clover ; they like 
it much better than hay. 

Cows give us nice milk. A cow is very 
fond of[ her calf, and does not like it tp be 
taken away from her. 

You cannot fly a kite if the wind is not 
up; and if it is too high you are in danger 
of losing it. 

Never eat in a hurry ; for if you do* your 
food will not do you so much good as if you 
take time to chew it well. 

Pure gold is of a fine yellow color, and is 
too soft to use for money ; so they mix a lit- 
tle copper or silver with it, and then it will 
wear a long time. 

In some places, a canal or a rail-road goes 
over a valley, and even over a river ; and in 
other places, a tunnel is cut for it to run un- 
der a hill, that has a road over it. 

Of a grocer you can buy tea, coffee, and 
sugar, citron and lemon-peel, figs, honey, 
sugar-candy, and barley-sugar ; pepper, 
mace, nutmeg, ginger, and other spices. 
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If you want to make a boat, I know who 
can shew you how to cut one out of a good 
bit of wood. 

My uncle says that he will buy me a cart 
and horses at the fair, and a doll for my sis- 
ter, as she has broken her old one. 

If you get your feet wet when you go out, 
it may give you: cold, and you may be very 
ill from it. 

We must make the best use of our time, 
and try to do some; good each day, or it will 
be lost to us. 

A farmer must lay a good coat of manure 
over hid land, or it will not beai 4 so good a 
crop of corn. 

Horses and asses can carry us many a mile 
in a day, or draw a load for us a long way. 
When they grow old and cannot work, we 
will be kind to them. 

In the middle of an apple or a pear is the 
core; and in that are the pips. When they 
are ripe, the pips are of a dark c?olor ; but 
the pips of a lemon are yellow. 

If you act so as, to offend a good man, 
who is sin cere in his loye to you, he will be 
more sorry that you have, done amiss, than 
angry at your con duct to himself. 
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Pray give me some milk ; for I am very 
dry this hot day, 

I dare say you like honey. Is it not a 
wonder that little bees can make it ? 

An apple or a pear will rot soon after it is 
ripe, if you let it fall and lie under the tree. 

Silk is very nice for a gown to wear in 
winter; but I like a muslin one better for the 
summer. 

The dog in yonder kennel is very surly ; 
we will not go too near him, that he may not 
bite us. 

Ask your Mamma to give me a wafer, that 
I may seal my letter, and send it to the post ; 
for I want it to go to your aunt Susan to-day. 

It is much better to hear a bird sing as it 
sits on the top of a bush in the open air on a 
fine sunny day, than when it is shut up in 
ever so nice a cage. 

I had a sad cut on my little finger the other 
day ; but my sister tied it up with a bit of 
linen rag, and it is a good deal better now. 
I hope it will soon be well. 

Ben has broken the walnuts for Ann. 
Now dinner is over, she may eat a few of 
them, but she must not eat many ; for it is 
very bad to eat too many nuts. 
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The true and only way to lead a good life, 
is to mind what God says in His Word. 

Good people can never be alone ; for God 
is al ways with them. 

God will for give us, if we for give them 
that offend us. 

In this happy country, we are free to 
worship God in the manner we like best. 

All man kind will be happy in deed, if they 
are sin cere in loving the Lord, and in doing 
what is just to each other. 

If we are in earnest when we call upon 
the Lord, He will not with hold His support 
when we are most in need of it. 

The good ness and mercy of our Lord 
extend even to the heathen and gentile, 
who do not know His name, but wor ship 
i dols of wood and stone. 

Al ways keep the Sab bath holy ; for 
that day is due to the wor ship of the Lord. 
One day out of seven is surely not too much 
to de vote to His ser vice. 

Angels may be said to be the kinsfolk 
of good men ; for they have one common 
pa rent, that is, God ; and they love ail 
mankind more than any men can love 
each other. 
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We have five fin gers on each hand, and 
five toes on each foot. 

We must not say that it is cruel for cats to 
kill rats and mice : it is good for us that they 
do so ; for the rats and mice like to eat our 
food, and do us no good that I know of, 

A bull is a noble and useful fellow. He 
will help the farmer to draw the cart. We 
will let hini have some nice hay for his labor, 
and we will take care not to hurt him 

My sister is going to have a new doll ; but 
she will not like it better than the old one, 
I am sure she is very fond of that. I have 
often seen her. sit very quiet in a corner, 
and play with it for an nour at a time, 

A little bit of plum cake is very nice; but 
we cannot eat much of it at a time,. Good 
plain food is best for us ; but we may not eat 
too much even of that, or it will give us a 
pain in the head, and make us sick and ill. 

It is good for chil dren to have a little gar* 
den of their own to take care of; they are 
almost all fond of dig ging, and sowing, and 
planting; and like to see flowers as they are 
growing. A parent likes a flower that a 
child gath ers out of his own garden better 
than any that he can buy. 
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Henry lent me a nice long bit of pencil, 
and I gave it him back again. 

Put your book away as soon as you have 
done with it, and do not let it lie on the table. 

A good boy or girl will behave as welt 
be hind your back as be fore your face. 

The star ling that you hear sing so loud, 
does not belong to us, but to the people that 
live next door. 

My aunt Sarah, before she left town, 
gave me the coral neck lace that I wear, for 
a keepsake. 

Ellen has a wax doll with real hair, all in 
ring lets ; and its eyes open and shut just 
as if it were alive. 

I was very rest less in bed ; for the whit- 
low on my index finger gave me much pain, 
and kept me awake a long time. 

The tail of a pea cock is very hand some 
in the sun ; but he cannot sing : now I like 
a linnet or a lark much better, that can sing 
all day long. 

If you set an acorn, it will in time be- 
come an, oak, and may be used to make a 
ship. A wood man, with an axe, can cut 
down an oak in a day, that has been grow- 
ing for ages. 
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I sup pose you know that we can see a 
rain bow only when the sun is out. 

About an hour after noon, is the hot test 
part of the day ; for at that time the sun has 
most power. 

I can as sure you that I did not in tend 
to hurt you, and I am very sorry for having 
done so. 

Is it not cruel to con fine a poor bird in a 
narrow cage, that has been used to fly in the 
open air all its life? 

It was a lady bird that you saw on the 
lark spur ; but I do not know the name of 
the little insect that was upon the rose. 

Beet root is in the form of a carrot* but 
much bigger, and of a deep red color. 
Some people pickle it, and others make sugar 
from it. 

If you set the pip of ever so nice an apple, 
and let it grow of itself, it may only 
be come a crab-tree, that will bear a sour 
sort of apple. 

Some rivers are rapid, and some slow; 
some are wide, others narrow ; some are so 
deep that a ship can sail up them, others are 
so shal low that you may walk across them 
with out danger. 
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On the Sab bath we will at tend the pub- 
lic worship of the Lord, and humbly offer up 
our prayers to Him. 

If I do not try to get the better of my bad 
temper, God cannot admit me to be happy 
with Him after I die. 

It is in vain for us to look with out us for 
heaven, if we do not suffer our Lord to form 
one within our own bosom. 

Our Lord took the name Jesus when He 
came in His love and pity to re deem man- 
kind, and to save His people from the power 
of sin. 

In read ing the Word of God, be care- 
ful that you attend to the meaning of what 
you read, in order that you may at tain to 
true wisdom. 

A help less little in fant that does not 
yet know even its own moth er, is as much 
an object of the care and regard of our 
good Lord, as a king is. 

So long as we re main in this life, we 
cannot be ex ernpt from pain ; per haps we 
may even have se vere trials to bear ; but, 
if we firmly and humbly en dure unto the 
end, we may ex pect to be come mem bers 
of the kingdom of heaven. 
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Horses and cows are very fond of going 
into shal low water to cool on a hot day. 

A salm on is a fish that has so much 
power that it can make its way up a tor- 
rent, and can leap very high. 

It is good to eat salt with our meat. Peo- 
ple often salt beef and pork before they cook 
them ; mutton, lamb, and veal are not salted. 
Bacon and ham are made from pork; 

When you meet with a word, and do not 
know its mean ing, take no tice of it ; and, 
at a prop er time, ask your master to have 
the good ness to in form you what it is. 

It is very silly to star tie at a poor little 
spider, that will run away from you as fast 
as it can : for my part, I have often been 
much am used at seeing one spin its web. 

People brew beer from malt and hops; 
they let it work in an open tub, and then put 
it into a barrel, and bung it up to keep. Ale 
is better for being put into bot ties, and kept 
till it is old. 

Eggs that are newly laid, are much better 
than others. People that keep poul try can 
often have them; but such as live in cities, 
and have to buy all they use, find that they 
are al ways very dear in winter. 
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A girl can often as sist her mother, if she 
cannot afford to keep a servant. She can 
mind the baby when her mother is gone out 
to buy what is want ed ; and she can make 
herself useful in mending the linen, and 
in many other ways. 

On Monday I did not know my lesson ; for 
I had been a long way on Sunday to see a 
person that was ill ; and I did not re turn 
home till it was very late ; but my kind mas- 
ter for gave me, for he knew that I did not 
intend to do amiss or to offend him. 

Be fore the winter is near gone, you may 
see the snow drop and * crocus ; soon after, 
come the primrose, cowslip, crowfoot, and 
daisy; and, in a little time, an endless 
number of others ; so that, long be fore the 
summer, if you go into any well-kept garden, 
you may have a nose gay. 

We are too apt to say that pigs are dirty. 
In a state of nature they are not so; and far- 
mers will tell you that it is much better to 
keep them clean. It is true they are not 
over nice as to what they eat, so that they 
get plen ty of it. When they have eaten as 
much as they want, they may go to bed ; for 
they have no work to do 
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An or phan has nei ther fa ther nor 
mother. We cannot shew too much kind- 
ness to a poor orphan. 

The poplar is a tall, slen der, and hand- 
some tree ; but the wood of it is not so use- 
ful as that of the oak. 

Hay is good for horses and cattle to eat in 
the winter, when they can get noth ing else. 
It is kept dry under a shed. 

We must take as much care to keep the 
good will of all who know us, as we did to 
gain it, or we may lose it. 

In winter the sun gives us as much light as 
it does in the summer, but not so much heat ; 
so we have no flow ers. 

If it is our custom to be have well only to 
our betters, we may some time or other 
neg lect to pay prop er re spect to a very 
worthy person. 

A posset is made by mixing treacle or 
wine with boiling hot milk, and stirring 
it well. It is very nice phys ic for a cold, if 
taken when you are in bed. 

If you wear a flan nel jack et next your 
skin, it will per haps pre vent your ta king 
cold, if you have to go a jour ney in the 
winter, or to trav el much by night. 
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When good chil dren die they go to hea- 
ven, and become happy angels. 

Our Lord wish es us to be good ; for if we 
are not, we in fact re fuse to let Him make 
us happy. 

The best way that we can em ploy our 
rea son, is, to apply it to the study of the 
Word of God. 

If we do not love each other, whom we 
have seen, how can we love God, whom we 
have not seen ? 

Wick ed people, from the fear of pain or 
loss of some kind, a void doing evil ; but 
good people, from the love of what is right. 

Our Pa rents take all the care they can of 
us ; but God, who is the Father of all, takes 
as much care of each of us as if He had 
nothing else to do. 

We read in the gospel that our Lord says, 
"Suffer little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not ; for of such is the king dom 
of heaven." 

Man is the most noble crea ture that God 
has made. He can walk erect, and behold 
the sun and moon, and ad mire all the won- 
ders of na ture. He only will live for ever, 
but all others will perish 
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The city of New York is much larger, 
and has many more houses and people in it 
than Boston. 

I like to look over an atlas as much as I do 
a pic ture book ; for I often see in the maps 
some of the places I have read of. 

To a person going over a desert under a 
burn ing sun, a cup of cold water is of more 
value than a pint of wine. 

I like drawing very well when I am 
alone ; but I prefer music and sing ing, for 
a good many can enjoy them at once. 

AH the common metals are heavy ; but 
some of them more so than others. Tin and 
sil ver are not near ly so heavy as lead ; and 
that again is not so heavy as gold. 

It is the na ture of dogs and cats to quar- 
rel ; but little chil dren are to love each 
other dear ly. When they are play ing and 
romp ing, they lnust al ways be care ful not 
to hurt each other. 

When you are in the country, if you 
are out in a show er, you may get under a 
tree to de fend you from the rain ; but if it 
become a tempest, you had better run to 
the near est cot tage or shed ; for then it is 
not safe to re main under a tree. 
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It is by far the best way, even when we 
are in danger of cen sure for our bad con* 
duct, to say only what is true. 

As Betsy has done her sam pier well, her 
mother says she will make her a pres ent of 
a new pair of scis sors, and a silver thim ble. 

When you make a mis take, the soon er 
you cor rect it the better : if you do not 
cor rect it, you may de pend upon it, peo- 
ple will accuse you of being careless. 

From the top of a moun tain you may 
have a very wide pros pect : you may dis- 
cern a stee pie that is far dis tant ; and the 
horses and cattle that are in the valley below 
will ap pear to be no bigger than mice. 

In some places, they get water from a well 
with a pail and a long rope ; in others, they 
pump it up; but in London it runs in a big 
iron pipe under the pavement; and, by 
only turning a tap, the cistern or water- 
butt soon gets full. 

Coun try people say that, before a se vere 
winter, they always notice more hips and 
haws in the hedges than at any other time. 
In this manner, then, does God provide, 
du ring a deep saow, for the sup port even 
of a little bird that must else perish for want. 
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It must be very sad for people to be so poor 
that they cannot buy coals to make a fire to 
keep them warm du ring a se vere winter. 
Let us who can af ford it, give some of our 
money to a poor man to help him to buy 
food and fuel for his wife and chil dren. 

Poor people, if they are good, may be as 
happy, and enjoy life as much as rich ones. 
If they have not dain ty food, it does not 
much matter ; for they can relish what is 
more common. When they are at work, 
they may feel sure that they are useful ; and 
then they cannot be sad. 

In warm coun tries it does not often snow. 
Some time ago, at Canton, in China, the 
snow fell some inches deep. The oldest na- 
tive had never before seen any : but some 
Eng lish men were glad to see it, and began 
pelting each other; and the China men, 
when they saw the fun, did so too. 

When the corn is ripe, it is harvest time. 
Then the reapers cut it down, aud tie it up 
in bun dies ; and carry it in wag gons to 
the barn, to keep it dry till it is wanted. 
When they have got the corn all safe in, 
they call it har vest home, and the farmers 
all make merry. 
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BUTTER'S GRADATIONS IN READING. 



PART III. 



We ought to be lieve as we pray, to think as we 
pray, to feel as we pray, and to act as we pray. 

We all desire to die well ; how careful, there- 
fore, should we be to live well. 

Prov i dence in mercy con ceals from us the mo- 
ment of our death, in order that we may employ 
all the others well ! 

Our Lord Jesus Christ loves little children, and 
gives His angels charge over them, to protect 
them from harm. 

Men judge of the heart by our words and deeds; 
but God, who is all- wise, judges of our words and 
deeds by the heart. 

Children should know why they live in this 
world. They are not merely to eat, and drink, and 
play ; but to prepare for heaven, by being as use- 
ful as they can. 

The water that flows in the river will serve to 
make my body clean ; but, unless my spirit is made 
pure by the truths of God's holy Word, I shall not 
be fit for the kingdom of heaven. 

It will help you to judge of the power and good- 
ness of God, if you think that He made the world 
and all the men and living things that are upon it ; 
and that we all derive our support from Him. 

D 
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The sun shines by its own light, and so do the 
fixed stars ; but the moon and planets derive their 
light from the sun. 

When we burn coals, the chief part of the heavy 
matter rises into the air as smoke ; for the ashes 
that remain are very light. 

Bread is made of flour ; which is the finest part 
of the wheat, after it is ground and the husk is 
taken away, which is bran. 

In cities and large towns they make use of tiles 
or slates to cover the roofe of houses ; but in the 
country, where there is but little danger of fire, they 
often thatch them. 

It is only a few years ago that steam vessels were 
first used ; now they are quite common ; and, as 
they do not stay for wind or tide, when you go in 
them, you can almost tell the exact time when you 
will arrive at the end of your voyage. 

At noon, that is, at twelve o'clock in the day, 
the sun is highest, and is in the south : if you then 
turn your back to it, your face will be towards 
the north ; the east will be on your right hand, and 
the west on your left. 

Rooks and crows are large black birds : they are 
fond of corn, and eat a good deal of that which the 
farmer sows ; but then we must not forget that 
they are of great service to him in picking up the 
worms and grubs that, if they were not de stroyed, 
would gnaw the roots of the corn, and kill a great 
deal more of it than the birds eat. 
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None are so deaf as those who will not hear. 

If you wish to please people, you must be care- 
ful not to do any thing that can offend them. 

Do not waste any thing to-day which you may 
stand in need of to-morrow; nor neglect that 
which fore sight may provide for, or care prevent. 

Let us not desire to be great, but be content 
to be what we are : for then we can fill a high place 
without pride, or a low one without shame. 

If men would take half the pains to be what they 
ought to be, which they take to appear what they 
are not, they would be much better than they are. 

Those most be friend us who give us whole some 
advice, and blame us when we do not suppress 
our bad tempers, and strive, in all our conduct, to 
be as faultless as we can. 

It happens to a man of science as to a blade of 
corn, which shoots high, and carries itself upright, 
while the ear is empty; but when ripe and full of 
grain, it bows down and is humble. 

Before good seeds are sown in a garden, the 
weeds and hurtful plants must be all thrown out : 
and, in the same way, evil pas sions and tempers 
must be subdued before the seeds of truth can take 
root in the mind. 

Birds build nests in hedges and trees : then they 
lay their eggs, which, after the hen has sat on them 
a proper time, become young birds : at first the 
old ones have to feed them ; but they soon teach 
them to fly and pick up their own food. 
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When the frost is gone, and the trees begin to 
put out their buds and leaves, we may expect soon 
to have blossoms and fruit. 

You can buy a large box top, with a wrought iron 
peg for three pence, and a good string and wooden 
spoon for a penny. 

I should like to be a shep herd : I mean in the 
summer : for what can be a finer sight than a large 
drove of sheep and lambs grazing over a common ! 

The blades of knives are sharp and are made of 
steel : when they are good they are very hard and 
brittle, and are almost sure to break if you let 
them fall. 

Grapes are a choice sort of fruit, growing upon 
vines, in large bunches: they contain a great deal 
of juice, from which wine is made. When dried in 
the sun, grapes become raisins. 

Pigs like to eat and drink as much as ever they 
can. If boys and girls were to do so, it would be 
sure to make them stupid and ill; but their parents 
and friends know best what is good for them, and 
give them as much food as will keep them in health 
and spirits. 

Cows eat grass, hay, and turnips ; they give us 
plenty of milk. Rennet put into milk turns it into 
curds and whey. The curds are made into cheese. 
If new milk is let stand for some hours in a cool 
place, cream will rise to the top of it. This is 
taken off with a skimmer, and put into a churn, 
and made into butter. 
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We do not pray to God to inform Him of our 
wants, but to ex press our sense of the wants which 
He knows before we ask Him. 

The Bible con tains the willof God, and teaches 
us how we ought to live in this world, so that we 
may be happy in the next. 

Children are to do the will of their earthly Pa- 
rents, in order that, when they grow up, they may 
be the better able to do the will of their Father 
who is in heaven. 

The infant mind is like a garden in spring ; 
which, unless we give it our constant care, will 
soon be over-run with all sorts of hurtful weeds. 
These must be rooted out ; and then the bios soma 
and fruit of summer and au tumn will amply repay 
us for our labor. 

In order that we may be able to be of some ser- 
vice to mankind when we grow up, we must strive 
to learn as much as we can now that we are 
young. Those who have been well taught in their 
youth, have reason to be glad that they are able to 
be more useful than others. If we love to be use- 
ful, we are sure to be happy. 

If you look at the moon through a proper glass, 
you may see that it has land and water, rivers and 
seas, hills and valleys, as there are in this world ; 
and, since God makes nothing in vain, we may be 
sure that it also has .human beings, and beasts, 
birds, and fishes living upon it, though we cannot 
see them. 
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Those fruit trees that grow without support are 
called stand ards : but those that are trained 
against a wall are called wall-trees. Wall-fruit is 
finer than the other, because all the branches are 
spread out and ex posed to the rays of the sun. 

Bees ex tract honey from the in sides of flow- 
ers, and form wax of the yellow dust that is in 
them. With the wax they con struct honey- 
combs, in the cells of which they place the honey ; 
and the queen, who is the mother of the whole 
swarm, lays her eggs there. 

In some parts of the sea there are quick sands, 
where ship wrecks often happen. If a ship strikes 
upon one of them, it seldom gets off again, but 
sinks into it, and is lost. Some of them are dry 
at low water, and you may walk upon them safely, 
till the tide begins to rise. 

Most dogs have a very quick sense of smell ing, 
and can trace a fox merely by the scent ; where as 
others have only a faint smell, and hunt by the 
sight; such, for instance, as the greyhound; 
which is very slender, and never becomes fat, 
although it may be ever so well fed. 

Horses' hoofs are formed of a sub stance which 
is hard e nough to let the far rier or black smith 
put an iron horse-shoe on it. Draught horses 
must have heavy shoes, and saddle horses light 
ones. In frosty weath er, horses must be rough- 
shod; that is, their shoes must have spikes to 
prevent their slipping. 
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The love of God to man is so great, that He al- 
ways keeps within his reach the means whereby he 
may attain to endless bliss. 

Children cannot be too thankful to their parents 
and teachers ; indeed, the better they love them, 
the better they will love and serve God. 

"When Mrs. Chapone was asked why she always 
came early to church ? she replied " Because it is 
a part of my religion never to disturb the religion 
of others." 

The death-bed of a sincere and humble Chris- 
tian, who feels that heaven is his birth-right, is a 
more useful lesson for a world ly-minded man than 
any he can read else where. 

When we partake of a meal, we have great rea- 
son to be thank ful : for many men must have la- 
bored to produce it ; and, to crown the whole, God 
must have be stowed His blessing on their labor. 

We may judge how much depends upon our 
present life, when we know that we are sent here 
to practise what is good, that we may be happy 
here after ; and that, unless we lead a good life, 
we cannot be happy in heaven. 

Let us not be wretch ed if we have not all we 
desire ; for we often find that the things we most 
wished for, do not bring us so much joy as we 
thought they would. We have only to think of 
the goodness and wisdom of God, and we shall be 
as sured that there is as much mercy in what He 
denies, as in what He grants. 
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The heat of the sun causes vapors to rise from 
the whole surface of the earth. Of these the 
clouds are formed ; which, at proper times, dis- 
charge their contents ; and the rain des cends in 
showers, to gladden the thirsty soil, and render it 
fruit fill. Much of the water re turns, through 
brooks and rivers, into the sea, and thus performs 
a constant circuit. 

Some plants are so hardy that they may remain 
in the open air during the frost ; others, that are 
somewhat tender, require to be placed in the shel- 
ter of a green-house, when it is very cold; and there 
are others, which come from hot climates, that are 
so very tender as to require to be kept in a 
hot-house that has constant fires, except in the 
middle of the day in the height of summer. 

People sometimes shew their ignorance by 
looking for qual ities in an i mals that do not be- 
long to their nature. The ass, for instance, though 
he is not so swift of foot, or so teach a ble as the 
horse, is yet very useful to a poor man. He is 
cheaply kept, for he will eat almost any herb ; and 
requires scarcely any shelter. He will bear labor 
much better than the horse; and, if he is allowed 
to go his own pace, he will travel, day after day, a 
greater dis tance than the horse can. Thus we 
find that we ought on no ac count to de spise the 
humble ass, who really deserves at our hands the 
kindest treatment, as much as his nobler kins- 
man, the horse. 
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Religion begins in knowledge, proceeds in prac- 
tice, and ends in happiness. 

Every action is good or bad, wise or foolish, as 
it promotes or hinders our e ter nal happiness. 

When God permits trials to assail us, He gives 
us strength to bear up against them, if we humbly 
implore Him. 

When you do good, do it be cause it is good ; 
not be cause men esteem it : when you shun evil, 
flee from it because it is evil : not because it is de- 
spised by men : be honest for the love of what is 
right, and you will keep so. 

The wisest men often make great mistakes ; the 
strongest men can do but little, and soon grow 
tired ; and the best men sometimes do amiss : but 
God never makes a mistake ; He makes and up- 
holds all things, and never tires ; and all that He 
does is quite good. 

Man is the onlv creature that has reason. In- 
stead of this, the brutes have instinct ; by means 
of which they can amply supply all their wants. 
Reason can be improved to any extent, but instinct 
cannot. The men of the present day know much 
more than those who lived even a cen tu ry ago : 
but birds build their nests, and bees construct their 
combs, just the same now as ever they did. As 
the human species, then, is so much exalted above 
ail others, it be hoves us to be careful that we do 
not degrade it; but do our utmost to advance 
in wisdom and virtue. 
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A mere point is said to have neither length, 
breadth, nor thickness ; a line has only length ; a 
surface has length and breadth ; and a solid has 
length, breadth, and thickness. 

Knowledge and learning, riches and honor, 
are then only good when we employ them for the 
service of man kind ; if we neglect to use them 
so, they are even worse than useless to ourselves. 

In the summer, and even during harvest, we 
often have showers ; and some times the farmer 
carries his hay when it is not quite dry. If he 
does so, it is very likely to ferment and spoil; and 
some times the stack will take fire, and be burnt. 

Most children are fond of black berries. They 
are the fruit of the bramble, and are common in 
hedges. If ever you go to gather them, be sure 
you do not, in mistake, pluck any bright red, soft, 
pretty looking berries ; for they are night-shade, 
which is a deadly poison. 

To those who have been brought up in large 
cities, in the midst of smoke and bustle, what can 
be more charm ing than the fresh ness and fra- 
grance they find, when, for the first time in their 
lives, they spend a few months in the country ? 
They see all around them the works of nature, and 
feel, as it were, nearer to nature's God. The 
bright ness of the leaves and blossoms, the frisk- 
ing of lambs, and the chirp ing of birds, delight 
them ; and even the croaking of frogs, because it 
is new to them, affords them pleasure. 
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FROM DR. WHICHCOT'S APHORISMS. 

Where and when there is most of God, there is 
least of self. None are so empty as those who are 
full of themselves, 

It is im pos si ble for us to be made happy by 
putting us into a happy place, unless we be first 
in a happy state. 

Those who take no delight in the practice of vir- 
tue, could take no delight in heaven, either in the 
em ploy ments or in the in hab i tants thereof. 

That which is the best employment here, will be 
the chief employment in eternity, and with great 
improvement and advantage. There we shall have 
none but good company ; and they will be better 
than they now are* We shall have neither guilt 
within us, nor enemies about us, nor death before us. 

The more you are offended at your evil thoughts 
the less they are yours : the more they are your 
burden the less they are your guilt. The know- 
ledge of evil is not evil. It is not what you know, 
but what you consent to. 

Religion pos sess es and affects the whole man. 
In the understanding, it is knowledge; in the life, 
it is obedience ; in the affections, it is delight in 
God; in our carriage and behavior, it is modesty, 
calmness, gentleness, quietness, candor, in gen u- 
ous ness ; in our dealings, it is uprightness, integ- 
rity, correspondence with the rules of righteous- 
ness. Religion makes men virtuous in all the 
actions of their lives- 
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Men can do much. They can change the form 
in which they find things : they can kindle wood, 
and put clay or stone into the fire, and so make 
brick or lime : they can cut down trees, and with 
them build houses or ships ; they can squeeze the 
juice from the grape, and let it work, and it be- 
comes wine : but, with all their skill, they can no 
more make a grain of corn, or even a particle of 
dust, than they can make a world like the one we 
live in. 

Dr. Doddridge relates the following anecdote of 
his little daughter, who died before she had com- 
pleted her fifth year. " As she was a great darling 
with most of our friends that knew her, she was 
often invited to different places at the same time : 
and when, on such an occasion, I once asked her 
what made every body like her so well ? she re- 
plied, with that simplicity and spirit which, alas ! 
charmed me too much, 'Indeed, Papa, I cannot 
tell, unless it is because I love every body/ " 

Its Mother is every thing to a baby. In her lap, 
or with her by its side, it calmly and securely sinks 
to sleep. It has no fear; for it has never intended 
harm to any one. It trusts to her love, and she 
does not neglect it. And we who are older — if 
we are innocent — may still go to sleep in like man- 
ner ; for, although we may not have a tender and 
anxious Mother watching over us, we may trust 
that " holy angels guard our bed;" whose duty 
and delight it is to defend us from harm. 
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TALES. 



THE GRATEFUL ASS. 

Asses are not so stupid as not to know who is 
kind to them. 

An old gen tie man had an ass, which he used to 
feed with nice corn every morning ; so it very soon 
learned where it could find a good break fast : and 
it used to come every morning about the same 
time, just as if it had a clock to tell the hour by. 
If it did not find any body in the way to give it the 
corn, it went to the back door, and knock, knock, 
knock, went its foot ; as much as to say, Here I 
an*, ready for my breakfast. When it had eaten 
its corn, it used to prick up its ears, and wag its 
tail, and look as happy as could be. In return for 
so much kindness, it used to carry the old gentle- 
man's wife on its back very safely, and took great 
care not to hurt her ; so that it seemed to try to 
shew how thankful it was. 



THE HOUSE DOO. 

Most animals seem glad to be out of the hot 
sun ; not so the large house dog, for he lies 
stretched at full length, fast asleep, while the 
scorch ing sun darts its rays upon him. Nothing 
dis turbs him but the busy fly. See ! how he darts, 

E 
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and snaps his teeth, and then sleeps again. Poor 
Tray! we ought to be kind to him ; for he is a faith- 
ful fellow, and takes great care to guard our house. 
Though he likes so well . to lie and sleep, either in 
the hot sun or before the kitchen fire, he would 
soon rouse up if any one came near him. When 
he hears a footstep, he raises his head to see who 
it is ; if he finds it is one of the family, he lays it 
down, and goes yery quietly to sleep again ; but if 
it should be a stranger, he jumps up, and either 
barks to tell us there is some body come that he 
does not know, or follows them about, and watches 
them. Do you not think then that we ought to 
be very kind to Tray for taking such care of us ? 
We will feed him well, and give him a snug house 
to live in ; and we will pat his back, and stroke 
his head, for he dearly likes us to take notice of 
him. 



THE VALUE OF TRUTH. 

When George Washington, the first President of 
the United States, was about six years of age, some 
one made him a present of a hatchet. Being, like 
most children, very fond of his weapon, he went 
about chopping every thing that came in his way ; 
and, going into the garden, he tried its edge on an 
English cherry tree, stripping it of its bark, and 
leaving but little hope of its living. The next 
morning, when his father saw the tree, (which was 
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a great favorite), in this state, he asked who had 
done the mischief ; but no one could tell him who 
it was. 

At length George came, with the hatchet in his 
hand, into the place where his father was, who in- 
stantly suspected him to be the culprit. ' ' George/' 
said he, " do you know who killed that beau ti ful 
little cherry tree ? " The child paused for a mo- 
ment, and then nobly replied ; " I cannot tell a lie, 
father; you know I cannot tell a lie. It was I cut 
it with my hatchet." " Run to my arms/' my 
boy/' exclaimed his father: " run to my arms ! I 
no longer regret the de struc tion of my tree, since 
you have had the honesty and manliness thus to 
tell the truth about it." 



VISIT TO THE DAIRY. 

little Emma went with her mother to the dairy, 
and was much pleased to find every thing so clean 
and sweet. There she saw the milk standing in 
large shallow dishes, and all cov ered with thick 
cream that had risen during the night. Emma 
tasted the nice cream ; but could not drink much of 
it ; for it was too rich. After the maid had taken all 
the cream off with a skimmer, she put it into a 
churn, with a good deal more that was sour, which 
she had been collecting for some days before; for 
they did not get cream enough to be worth churn- 
ing every day or two. When she had fast ened 
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the churn, so that the cream could not escape, she 
began turning it round. She told Emma that, by- 
churning a good while, the cream would become 
butter and butter-milk ; that when the butter was 
made, she must work it well in clean cold water to 
wash all the butter-milk out ; after that, she must 
work a little salt into it upon a cold marble slab, 
and make it into a proper shape, and then it would 
be fit for the table. 

Emma came away before the butter was made ; 
and so she did not see them give the butter-milk 
to the pigs. They are very fond of it, and drink 
it as if they thought they could never have enough. 



TEMPTATION HAPPILY RESISTED. 

A poor chimney-sweeper's boy was em ployed at 
a gentleman's house, to sweep the chimney of the 
lady's dressing room ; when, finding himself alone, 
he could not help looking at the many handsome 
things in the apartment. A gold watch, richly- 
set with diamonds, presently caught his eye; 
and he was even tempted to take it into his hand. 
He then strongly wished that he had such a one. 
After a pause, he said, " But if I take it, I shall be 
a thief ! And yet, no body would know it ; no- 
body sees me. — Nobody ! " continued he ; "does 
not God see me, who is present every where ?" 
Overcome by these thoughts, a cold shivering 
seized him. "No!" said he, laying down the 
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watch " I had much rather be poor, and keep my 
good con science, than be rich and become a ras- 
cal. 9 ' At the same time he made haste into the 
chimney. 

The lady, who was in the next room, and heard 
all that he said, sent for him the next morning, 
and thus spoke to him : " My little friend, why did 
you not take the watch yes ter day? " The boy fell 
on his knees, astonished and speechless. "I 
heard every thing you said," continued the lady : 
" thank God for en abling you to resist this temp- 
tation ; and be watchful over yourself for the fu- 
ture. From this moment you shall be in my ser- 
vice ; I will both maintain and clothe you , nay, 
more ; I will procure you good in struc tion, which 
will assist to guard you from similar tempta- 
tions." The boy burst into tears ; he wanted to 
express his thankfulness, but could not. The 
lady strictly kept her promise, and had the plea- 
sure to see this poor little chimney-sweeper grow 
up a good, pious, and intelligent man. 



DISHONESTY CAUSES UNHAPPINES8. 

There was a little boy about six years old, who 
was in gen e ral a very good child, and behaved 
well: but even good children sometimes do wrong ; 
which was the case with this little boy. 

One after noon, when he had been at play, he 
looked very dull and sorrowful. He was asked if 
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he was ill ? and, though he said he was not, yet 
he talked so little, and so often sighed, that his 
Mother knew there was something the matter with 
him. In the evening he took leave of his dear 
Mamma, and went to hed ; but was observed to 
be very restless, and fre quent ly to sob. At length 
he asked one of his sisters to request his Mother 
to come to him, as he could not go to sleep till he 
had told her something that had made him very 
unhappy. The good Mother went to him directly: 
and when she came to his bed side, he put his lit- 
tle arms round her neck, and, bursting into tears, 
said to her, " Dear Mother, forgive me ! I have 
been very naughty to day. I have told a falsehood, 
and have hid it from you. I was playing at mar- 
bles with my cousins, and won the game through a 
mistake which they did not find out ; and I was so 
much pleased at winning, that I did not tell them 
of their mistake. I have been very unhappy since. 
I am afraid to go to sleep till I have con fess ed 
my fault to you, and asked you what I must do 
that my heavenly Father, who sees and knows every 
thing, may forgive me." " My dear child," said 
his Mother, " the Lord is ever ready to forgive 
those who are truly sorry for their faults, and who 
resolve to do what is right. He hears our prayers, 
and He will teach us what we should do. Pray to 
Him to forgive your faults ; and try never to com- 
mit the like again, lest your second offence should 
be greater than the first. 
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The little boy, after thanking his kind Mother, 
thought a great deal upon the advice which she had 
given him, and prayed earnestly to Almighty 
God, that He would forgive him, and grant him 
His grace to do better for the future. He then fell 
into a sweet sleep, and rose in the morning cheer- 
ful and happy. When next he saw his cousins, he 
told them of their mistake, and how much he had 
suffered from having taken ad van tage of it; and, 
as the only amends then in his power, returned 
them the marbles which he had so unfairly won. 



THE EFFECTS OF CARELESSNESS. 

There was once a farmer that had a little gate 
which opened from his yard into a field ; and this 
little gate wanted a latchet, so that it could not be 
fastened. When he passed through the gate, he 
was always very careful to pull it after him; but 
other people were not always so exact : and, even 
with all his care, the wind would often blow it 
open again after he had closed it ; so that it was 
gen er al ly either flapping backwards and forwards 
in the wind, or standing a-jar. 

In consequence of this, the poultry were al- 
ways getting out, and the sheep and lambs always 
getting in ; and it took up half the children's time 
to run after the chickens, and drive them back 
into the yard, and to send the sheep and lambs 
back into the field. His wife was always re mind- 
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ing him that he ought to get the latchet mended ; 
but he used to say it would cost sixpence, and was 
not worth while; and that the children might as 
well be driving the sheep and poultry in and out 
of the yard and field, as be doing nothing. So the 
gate remained without the latchet. 

One day a fine pig got out of its sty, and, push- 
ing open the un fas tened gate, ran into the field, 
and then wandered into a large wood. Presently 
after wards the pig was missed, and a hue and cry 
was raised after it. The farmer was in the act of 
tying up a horse in a stable ; but he left it to run 
after the pig. His wife was ironing some clothes 
in the kitchen, and she left her irons to follow her 
husband. The daughter was stirring some broth 
over the fire, and she left it to run after her 
mother. The farmer's sons, and his man, all 
joined in the chase after the pig: and away they 
all went, pell-mell, to the wood. But the man, 
making more haste than good speed, sprained his 
ancle in jumping over a fence ; and the farmer and 
his sons were obliged to give up the pursuit of the 
pig, to carry the disabled man back to the house. 
The good woman and her daughter also returned 
to assist in binding up his leg. 

When they returned, they found that the broth 
had boiled over, and the dinner was spoiled ; and 
that two shirts which had been hanging to dry be- 
fore the fire were scorched and utterly ruined. 
The farmer scolded his wife, and boxed the girl's 
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ears, for being 60 careless as not to have removed 
the shirts and the broth from the fire, before they 
left the kitchen. He then went to his stable, 
where he found that the horse, which he had left 
loose, had kicked a fine young colt, and had 
broken its leg. The servant was confined to the 
house for a fortnight by the hurt on his ancle. 

Thus, without taking into the account the pain 
the poor man suffered, the farmer lost a fortnight's 
work from his servant, a fine colt, a fat pig, and 
his two best shirts, to say nothing of the loss of 
the broth for his dinner, all for the want of a six- 
penny latchet. 



THE OLD MAN AND HIS SONS. 

An old man had many sons, who were often 
falling out with one another. When the father 
had exerted his au thor i ty, and used other means 
in order to reconcile them, and all to no pur- 
pose, at last he had recourse to this ex pe dient : 
he ordered his sons to be called before him, and a 
short bundle of sticks to be brought ; and then 
com mand ed them, one by one, to try if, with all 
their might and strength, they could any of them 
break it. They all tried, but in vain ; for the 
sticks being closely bound together, it was im- 
possible for the force of man to do it. After 
this, the father ordered the bundle to be untied, 
and gave a single stick to each of his sons ; at the 
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same time bidding him try to break it; which each 
easily did. The father then addressed them to 
this effect — " O my sons, behold the power of 
unity ! for if yon, in like manner, would but keep 
yourselves strictly conjoined in the bonds of friend- 
ship, it would not be in the power of any mortal 
to hurt you ; but when once the ties of broth er ly 
af fee tion are dis solved, how soon do you fall to 
pieces, and become liable to be injured by every 
un friend ly hand that assaults you. O that you 
would profit by the lesson you have now received, 
and strive to promote each other's good ! Then 
would you be a comfort to me in my old age, and 
God would surely bless you." 



RABBI AKIBA. 

Compelled, by violent per se cu tion, to quit his 
native land, Rabbi Akiba wandered over barren 
wastes and dreary deserts. His whole prop er ty 
con sist ed of a lamp, which he used to light at 
night, in order to study the law ; a cock, which 
served him instead of a clock, to announce to him 
the rising dawn ; and an ass, on which he rode. 

The sun was gradually sinking behind the 
ho ri zon ; night was fast ap proach ing ; and the 
poor wanderer knew not where to shelter his 
head, or where to rest his weary limbs. Fatigued, 
and almost exhausted, he came at last near a 
small village. He was glad to find it in hab it ed ; 
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thinking that where human beings dwelt, there 
dwelt also hu man ity and com pas sion. 

But he was mistaken. He asked for a night's 
lodging. It was refused. Not one of the inhos- 
pitable inhabitants would accommodate him. 
He was therefore obliged to seek shelter in a 
neigh bor ing wood. iC It is hard, very hard," said 
he, " not to find a hospitable roof to protect me 
against the in clem en cy of the weather ; but God 
is just ; and what ever He does is for the best. 1 ' 

He seated himself beneath a tree, lighted his 
lamp and began to read the law. He had scarcely 
read a chapter, when a violent storm extinguished 
the light "What," exclaimed he, "must I not 
be permitted even to pursue my favorite 6tudy ! 
But God is just ; and whatever He does ia for the 
best:." 

He stretched himself on the earth, desiring, if 
possible, to have a few hours sleep. No sooner 
had he closed his eyes, than a fierce wolf came and 
killed the cock. "What new misfortune is 
this ?" cried the as tonished Akiba. " My watch- 
ful com pan ion is gon»e ! Who, then, will hence- 
forth a wa ken me to the study of the law ? But 
God is just ; He knows what is good for us poor 
mortals." 

Scarcely had he finished the sentence, when a 
ter ri ble lion came and devoured the ass« "What 
is to be done now ?" exclaimed the lonely wan- 
derer " My lamp and my cock are gone ; my poor 
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ass, too, is gone; all is gone! But, praised be the 
Lord, whatever He does is for the best." He passed 
a sleepless night, and, early in the morning, went to 
the village to see whether he could procure a horse, 
or any other beast of burden, to enable him to 
pursue his journey. But what was his surprise 
not to find a single in di vid u al alive 

It appears that a band of robbers had entered 
the village during the night, killed its inhab- 
i tants, and plun dered their houses. As soon as 
Akiba had sufficiently recovered from the 
amazement into which this wonderful occur- 
rence had thrown him, he lifted up his voice, and 
ex claimed, " Thou great God, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, now I know by experience 
that poor mortal men are short-sighted and blind* 
often con sid er ing as evils what was intended for 
their pres er va tion ! But Thou alone art just, 
and kind, and merciful 

" Had not the hard-hearted people driven me, 
by their in hospitality, from the village, I should 
as su red ly have shared their fate. Had not the 
wind extinguished my lamp, the robbers would 
have been drawn to the spot, and have mur dered 
ime. I perceive also that it was Thy mercy which 
deprived me of my companions, that they might 
not, by their noise, give notice to the banditti 
where I was. Praised, then, be Thy name, for 
ever ajid ever ! " 
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EASY POETRY. 



A LITTLE CHILD S RESOLVES. 

that it were my chief delight 

To do the things I ought ! 
Then let me try with ail my might 
To mind what I am taught. 

Whereever I am told to go, 

I '11 cheerfully ohey ; 
Nor will I mind it much, although 

I leave a pretty play. 

When I am bid, I '11 freely bring 

Whatever I have got ; 
And never touch a pretty thing, 

If Mother tells me not. 

When she permits me, I may tell 

About my little toys ; 
But, if she *s busy or unwell, 

I must not make a noise. 

And when I learn my hymns to say, 
And work, and read, and spell, 

1 will not think about my play, 

But try and. do it well. 
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For God looks down from heaven on high, 

Our actions to behold ; 
And He is pleased when children try 

To do as they are told. 



A MORNING HYMN, 

'T is God Who makes the sun to know 

His proper hour to rise, 
And, to give light to all below, 

Does send him round the skies. 

When, from the chambers of the east, 

His morning race begins, 
He never tires, nor stops to rest, 

But round the world he shines. 

So, like the sun, would I fulfil 

The business of the day, 
Begin my work betimes, and still 

March on my heav'nly way. 

Give me, O Lord, Thy early grace ; 

Nor let my soul complain 
That the young morning of my days 

Has all been spent in vain. 
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AN EVENING HYMN. 

And now another day is gone, 
I '11 sing my Maker's praise ; 

My comforts every hour make known 
His providence and grace. 

But how my childhood runs to waste ! 

My sins, how great their sum 1 
Lord, give me pardon for the past, 

And strength for days to come. 

I lay my body down to sleep ; 

Let angels guard my head, 
And through the hours of darkness keep 

Their watch around my bed. 

With cheerful heart I close my eyes, 
Since Thou wilt not remove ; 

And in the morning let me rise, 
Rejoicing in Thy love. 



THE SABBATH. 

Lord, how delightful 't is to see 
A whole assembly worship Thee ! 
At once they sing, at once they pray; 
They hear of heaven, and learn the way. 

f2 
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I have been there, and still would go ; 
T is like a little heaven below ; 
Not all my pleasure and my play 
Shall tempt me to forget this day. 

O write upon my memory, Lord, 
The texts and doctrines of thy word } 
That I may break thy laws no more, 
But love Thee better than before. 

With thoughts of Thee and things divine, 

fill this wandering heart of mine ; 
That, thro' Thy mercy, rich and free, 

1 may lie down, and wake with Thee* 



INDUSTRY. 

How well the little busy bee 
Improves each shining hour ; 

And gathers honey all the day 
From every opening flower ! 

How skilfully she builds her cell ! 

How neatly spreads her wax ! 
And labors hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes. 
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In works of labor or of skill, 

I would be busy too ; 
For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. 

In books, or work, or healthful play, 
Let my first years be past ; 

That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last. 



BROTHERLY LOVE. 

The God of heaven is pleased to see 
A little family agree ; 
And will not slight the praise they bring, 
When loving children join to sing. 

For love and kindness please Him more 
Than if we give Him all our store ; 
And children here, who dwell in love, 
Are like His happy ones above. 

The gentle child that tries to please,— 
That hates to quarrel, fret, and tease, 
And would not say an angry word ; 

That child is pleasing to the Lord. 

f3 
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Great God !. forgive, whenever we 
Forget Thy will, and disagree ; 
And grant that each of us may find 
The sweet delight of being kind. 



god's care for his creatures. 

Each creature, that has life and breath. 

To God his being owes ; 
He guards them all, from birth till death, 

And all their wants He knows. 

Huge beasts, that in the forest roam, 
On Him for food depend; 
And those that make the seas their home, 
His bounteous care attend. 

Each fly that spreads its lovely wings, — 
The meanest worms that crawl,— 

Each bird that in the thicket sings, — 
He feeds and clothes them all. 

His love to man He thus displays ; 

For none were made in vain : 
A blessing we, in different ways, 

From every creature gain. 
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All, all are happy ! He contrives 

To fill with joy their span ; 
His tender love has blest their lives, 
As well as that of man. 

Then, since their lives, however short, 
Are formed by God for joy, — 

O ! let us not, in wanton sport, 
That happiness destroy. 



THE FIRST GRIEF. 

Oh ! call my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee,— 

Where is my brother gone ? 

The butterfly is glancing bright 

Across the sunbeam's track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight, — 

Oh ! call my brother back I 

The flowers run wild, the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load ; — 

Oh ! call him back to me I 
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He would not hear thy voice, fair child 1 
He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring time smiled, 
On earth no more thou'lt see. 

A rose's brief, bright life of joy ; 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go ! thou must play alone, my boy ! 

Thy brother is in heaven. 

And has he left the birds and flowers, 

And must I call in vain ? 
And through the long, long summer hours, 

Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o'er ? 
Oh ! while my brother with me played, 

Would I had loved him more I 



THE LITTLE BOY'S " GOOD NIGHT." 

The sun is hidden from our sight, 
The birds are sleeping sound ; 

Tis time to say to all, " Good night," 
And give a kiss all round. 
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" Good night, my Father, Mother dear, 

Now kiss your little son ; 
Good night, my friends, hoth far and near, 

Good night to every one. 

" Good night, ye merry, merry birds, 

Sleep well till morning light ; 
Perhaps if you could sing in words, 

You would have said, ' Good night.' 

" To all my pretty flowers, ' Good night/ 

like me you go to sleep ; 
And all the stars that shine so bright, 

O'er you their watches keep." 

The moon is lighting up the skies, 
The stars are sparkling there ; 

Tis time to shut our weary eyes, 
And say our evening prayer. 



THE ROBIN'S PETITION. 

When the leaves had forsaken the trees, 
And the forests were chilly and bare, 

When the brooks were beginning to freeze, 
And the snow waved fast through the air ; 
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He would not hear thy voice* ' 
He may not come to tj? 
The face that once like/ 



On earth no mor^ 



I 



A rose's brief, bri | 
Such unto hf 

Go! thoum'' 
Thy bro*' 
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gone ; 
j nor sloe ; 
^itt as a stone, 
ost buried in snow. 
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,<xv little nest, once so neat, 
^ now empty, and ragged, and torn ; 
On some tree should I now take my seat, 
I'd be frozen to death before morn. 

" Oh ! throw me a morsel of bread ! 

Take me in by the side of your fire \ 
And when I am warmed and fed, 

I'll whistle what all will admire. 

" Till the sun be again shining bright! 

And the snow be all gone, let me stay ; 
Oh ! see what a terrible night ! 

I shall die if you drive me away. 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Solar System comprehends 
The Sun, which shines so bright, 

And planets, which around him roll, 
Receiving heat and light. 

First, Mercury his circuit takes, 
Of soft and silvery mien j 

Lost in the sun's refulgent blaze, 
He is but rarely seen. 

Venus, feir wanderer, then appears, 
And next him takes the lead ; 

And, as a morn, or evening star, 
Is beautiful indeed. 
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A robin had fled from the wood 
To the snug habitation of man ; 

On the threshold the wanderer stodd, 
And thus his petition began :— 

" The snow's coming down very fast, 
No shelter is found on the tree ! 

When you hear this unpitying blast, 
I pray you take pity on me* 

" The hips and the haws are all gone ; 

I can find neither berry nor sloe ; 
The ground is as hard as a stone, 

And I'm almost buried in snow. 

" My dear little nest, once so neat, 
Is now empty, and ragged, and torn ; 

On some tree should I now take my seat, 
I'd be frozen to death before morn. 

" Oh ! throw me a morsel of bread ! 

Take me in by the side of your fire \ 
And when I am warmed and fed, 

I'll whistle what all will admire. 

" Till the sun be again shining bright, 
And the snow be all gone, let me stay ; 

Oh 1 see what a terrible night ! 
I shall die if you drive me away. 
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" And when you come forth in the morn, 
And are talking and walking around, 

Oh ! how will your bosom be torn, 
When you see me lie dead on the ground ! 

" Then pity a poor little thing, ' 
And throw me a part of your store ! 

Ill fly off in the first of the spring, 
And never will trouble you more." 



THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Solar System comprehends 
The Sun, which shines so bright, 

And planets, which around him roll, 
Receiving heat and light. 

First, Mercury hia circuit takes, 
Of soft and silvery mien ; 

Lost in the sun's refulgent blaze, 
He is but rarely seen. 

Vsnus, fair wanderer, then appears, 
And next him takes the lead ; 

And, as a morn, or evening star, 
Is beautiful indeed. 
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la the third path, the Earth revolves 

With her attendant Moon ; 
Making the lovely summer's eve 

More sweet than sultry noon. 

Mars is 4he fourth ; — by ruddy hue 

His aspect may be known ; 
And, differing thus from other stars. 

He readily is shewn. 

Then Jupiter and four large moons 

A brilliant scene display ; 
They make his night resplendent shine, 

And give him constant day. 

Next, Saturn, which, with wond'rous rings 
And seven fair moons, is graced ; 

Herschel, with his six moons, appears 
Last in the system placed. 

How great must God be, who has made 

So many worlds on high ! 
And yet how kind ! — for He looks down 

And marks a sparrow fly. 

Though Lord of countless worlds unknown, 

He makes that child His care, 
Who asks His favor, and who breathes 

To Him the fervent prayer. 
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BUTTER'S GRADATIONS IN READING. 



PART IV. 



THE LORD 8 PRATER. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation; but deliver 
us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 



THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

1. Thou shalt have none other Gods but Me. 

2. Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, 
nor the likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
in the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth. 
Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor worship them ; for 
I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God, and visit the sins 
of the fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate Me ; and shew mercy unto 
thousands, in them that love Me, and keep My command- 
ments. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh His name in vain. 

4. Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath day. 
Six days shalt thou labor, and do all that thou hast to 
do ; but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 
God. In it thou shalt do no manner of work; thou, and 

o 
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thy son, and thy daughter, thy man-servant, and thy 
maid-servant, thy cattle, and the stranger that is within 
thy gates. For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day, 
and hallowed it. 

5. Honor thy Father and thy Mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 

6. Thou shalt do no murder. 

7- Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house ; thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his servant, nor 
his maid, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is his. 



PSALM XXIII. 

1. The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

2. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; He 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

3. He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for His name's sake. 

4. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil ; for Thou art with me ; Thy 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me. 

5. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies ; Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 

1 6. Surely goodness and mercy will follow me all the 
days of my life; and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever. 
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NUMBERS AND FIGURES. 



One 

Two .. 

Three 

Four . 

Five 

Six . 

Seven 

Eight . 

Nine 

Ten . 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty . 

Kfty 

Sixty . 

Seventy . 

Eighty 

Ninety 

One hundred 

Five hundred 

One thousand 

One thousand, 



and thirty-nine 



eight hundred 



Jkoiium* 


Arabic. 


i 


1 


ii 


2 


. in 


3 


IV 


4 


V 


5 


VI 


6 


VII 


7 


VIII 


8 


IX 


9 


X 


10 


XI 


11 


XII 


12 


XIII 


IS 


XIV 


14 


XV 


15 


XVI 


16 


XVII 


17 


XVIII 


18 


XIX 


19 


XX 


20 


XXX 


30 


XL 


40 


L 


50 


LX 


60 


LXX 


70 


LXXX 


80 


XC 


90 


C 


100 


D 


500 


M 


1000 



MDCCCXXXIX 1839 
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DAYS OF THE WEEK AND MONTHS OF THE YEAB. 

There are seven days in a week : their names are Sun- 
day, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. 

In a year there are twelve calendar months: their 
names, with the number of days in each, are 

January 31 May 31 September 30 

February 28 June 30 October 31 
March 31 July 31 November 30 

April 30 August 31 December 31 

The following Verse will help any one to remember the 
number of days in each month. 

Thirty days have September, 
April, June, and November : 
February has twenty-eight alone ; 
And all the rest have thirty-one. 
But leap-year, coming once in four, 
Gives to February one day more. 



CONTRACTIONS. 

Words are often shortened, especially in verse, by leav- 
ing out one or more letters, and using the apostrophe 
mark: thus, Vm for I am; thouV/, thou art; he**, he is; 
we're, we are; I've, I have; thou**f, thou hast; he**, he 
has; 1% I will; thou'ft, thou wilt; Frf, I had; I'd, I 
would; thou'tfr/, thou wouldst; lef*, let us; let'em, let 
them; Jen, even; t?er 9 ever; ntfer, never; o'er, over; 




shan't, shall not; dotft, do not; ghtn, given; heaifn, 



heaven : " T^enjoy is tf'obey " To enjoy is to obey. 
The vowel e is often left out before d; as aim'd, neap'd. 
Most of these had better be avoided, at least in prose. 
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GRAMMAR. 

In talking or writing to each other, we make use of 
words of different kinds ; and it has been found conve- 
nient to distinguish these kinds by particular names. 

The names we give to things are called Nouns, or Sub- 
stantives ; whether the things be objects of our senses, as 
Mother, book ; or things that we can like, or do, or even 
think of, as health, play, time. 

The words that denote action are called Verbs, as come, 
run, think, eat, sleep, stand. 

Those words which are used to distinguish things of the 
same sort from each other, or to point out qualities, are 
called Adjectives; as a large house, an old house; sugar is 
sweet ; the sky is blue. 

Nouns, Verbs, and Adjectives are often formed from 
each other, as is abundantly shewn from page 171 to 178. 

When a noun signifies only a single thing, it is said to 
be of the Singular Number; when it means more than one, 
it is said to be of the Plural Number ; and this change is 
generally made by putting * or es to the end of the singu- 
lar; thus cat, cats; box, boxes. See page 170. 

Some nouns undergo change to express a difference of 
sex or Gender. In some, this is done by a different end- 
ing, as host, hostess; in others, by totally different words', 
as boy, girl. See page 169. 

Those words that are used for the male sex are said to 
be of the Masculine gender, as man, son ; those which de- 
note females are of the Feminine gender, as woman, daugh- 
ter. But many words are used for either sex, as child, 
friend; and these are of the Common gender: while very 
many have nothing to do with gender, as stone, winter; 
and these are said to be of the Neuter gender. 

Verbs that express past time, generally end in erf, as I 
waited, he hoped; and these are regularly formed from th* 

63 
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verbs wait and hope, which express present time. Bat 
many verbs do not make their past time end in ed, as I 
took, I knew, she ran, he sent; and these are called Irre- 
gular Verbs. 

Verbs have another class of words formed from them, 
which are called Participles ; some denoting present time, 
and always ending in wg, as waiting, hoping; and others, 
chiefly denoting what is past, and called Perfect Partici- 
ples* When the verbs are regular, these end in ed, as, I 
have waited, they had hoped; but when the verbs are ir- 
regular, they end variously, as, I have stood, he has writ- 
ten; stood and written being the perfect participles of the 
verbs stand and write. See pages 154 and 155. 



HEADING EXERCISE ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

We take a walk almost every fine day. My brother 
took physic yesterday. He has taken pains to learn his 
lessons well. 

Do not shake me while I am writing; just now you 
shook me, and I made a blot ; I hope I have not shaken 
you. If I have, I beg your pardon. 

I tried all I could to break a stick, which my father 
easily broke. I am sure you could not have broken it. 

Now they weai>e cotton chiefly by machinery; formerly 
they wove it all by hand. Only good judges can tell 
which it was woven by. 

I wish it may freeze hard enough this winter for us to 
skate. Last winter it froze so intensely that the river 
was frozen over. 

The sun rises very early in the summer : it rose soon 
after four this morning. It gives light even before it 
comes above the horizon ; but we do not feel the heat 
~\uch, till it has risen an hour or two. 
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My Mother went to choose patterns for some gowns* 
Jane chose a dark green ; if I had gone, I would have 
chosen a light one. 

When you reach home, finite and tell me how George 
is. The last time he wrote, he said he should have writ" 
ten earlier if he had not been ill. 

How much did you give for your new doll ? I gave two 
shillings for mine. I must have given more if I had 
wished for a larger one. 

In skating and sliding, boys often fall and hurt them- 
selves. As I was running on the ice, I nearly fell over a 
boy that had just fatten down. 

Children are apt to tear things without knowing the 
harm they do. My little sister tore my book; luckily 
she has not torn the place where I am learning, so I can 
still use it. 

Hops grow very tall and very fast. We had one in our 
garden that grew three feet in less than a month. The 
pole on which it climbed was about 10 feet high ; and 
after it had grown to the top of that, it spread out at the 
sides, and soon came into blossom. 

William can throw very high. I recollect he once threw 
my ball over the house; and I was so vexed I could almost 
have thrown him after it. 

The wind blows hard this morning. During the night, 
it blew almost a hurricane; I thought it would have 
blown the house down. 

We had not flown our kite this year, till last Wednes- 
day, when I went with James to fly it. It flew very well 
for about an hour, when the wind dropped, and we came 
home. Dinner was just ready, and so were we. 

People often pride themselves on having sprung from 
noble ancestors ; many of whom sprang from an humble 
origin. It signifies but little from whom we spring, so 
long as our actions are noble. 
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My sister has learned to draw more than a year ; and 
has already drawn several good pictures. She drew our 
parish church, with the mill in the distance. 

My Mother is so poorly, that she is often obliged to 
lie down after dinner ; yesterday she lay for two hours on 
the sofa ; and would have lain longer, only some friends 
came in to see us. 

Why do you come late to school ? It was half past 
nine when you came this morning. You might have come 
in time if you had not been idle. 

After you were gone to business this morning, Mamma 
and I went to see my Aunt. Jane did not go with us, be- 
cause she had a head-ache. 

Henry has not done his exercise yet. I did mine last' 
night ; for I thought I should not have an opportunity to 
do it to-day. 

At some schools the boys run for exercise. I have 
often run a short distance for a race ; but I never ran p, 
mile at once. 

In infant schools, they teach the children to sing ; and 
strangers are delighted to hear them. At one that I 
visited, after they had sung some other tunes, they sang 
the evening hymn, and then retired for the night. 

Water is one of the best things to drink, in order to 
quench your thirst ; but it should not be drunk when you 
are heated. A boy drank a hearty draught of water when 
he was very hot, and it threw him into a surfeit, and he 
was ill for a long time. 

Box wood will sink in fresh water, and swim in sea 
water. Once I put an egg into a bason of water, and 
it slowly sank to the bottom. If it had not sunk I should 
have known that the water was very salt. 

It is both pleasant and healthful to ride on horseback. 
The last time I rode I felt afraid : and no wonder ; for I 
had not ridden before for several years. 
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Magpies hide metal things. One hid some silver spoons, 
and a young woman was suspected of having stolen them; 
but it was discovered that the magpie had hidden them 
in its nest; and so she was not punished. 

Let us get all the knowledge we can, while we are 
young. The wealth a man got yesterday, he may lose to- 
morrow; but the knowledge we have once gotten we can 
never lose. 



HEADING EXERCISE ON ASPIRATION. 

In the ardor of a chase, a horse is very likely to run 
harder than when he is only exercising. 

None but a heartless villain would take advantage of an 
artless child. 

A sailor is used to cry out "hatU away," and a cobler 
to work with an awl. 

The sharper an axe is, the cleaner it cuts ; the blunter 
it is, the more it hacks. 

Many a Londoner would be too great a coward to pass 
through a field in which cattle were grazing; while the 
cowherd does it daily without thinking of danger. 

A good girl may err through inadvertence; but then she 
will be ready to acknowledge her fault, and to make 
amends for it. 

It must be very pleasant to visit the highlands and 
islands of Scotland. They contain many high hills and 
mountains, and romantic views, that cannot fail to charm 
the eye of the traveler. 

I have bought a hoe to cut up the weeds in my garden, 
and I owe the ironmonger for it ; and he owes the draper 
for three pairs of cotton hose. 

It is not usual for whales to visit the coast of Wales: 
but seals and porpoises are often found there. 
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My father sends his razor to the cutler's to be sharp- 
ened, because he has not a hone of his own on which to 
whet it. 

The way to make curds and whey is to put a little ren- 
net into milk that is warm from the cow, and let it stand 
till it is cool. 

By means of a barometer, or weather glass, you may 
judge whether it will rain or not. 

I was looking all about the hall for my brooch that I 
had dropped, and Jane did not tell me that she had it in 
her hand all the while. 

At the north end of our garden we have an arbor, from 
which we can see the ships in the harbor. 

In going through a ploughed field with my bow and ar- 
row, I stumbled, and fell against a harrow, and struck my 
arm. It hurt me a good deal at the time ; but I hope no 
harm will come of it. 

As my aunt has many choice flowers in her garden, she 
keeps it locked ; that the idle beggars who haunt the 
neighborhood may not take them. 

A timid lady was riding in a chaise on the cliff at 
Kingsgate, and told the driver to come away from the 
hedge, and keep close to the edge. The man did as he 
was ordered ; but, as the lady became greatly alarmed, he 
found she meant to tell him to keep away from the edge, 
and to go close to the hedge. 

If you put a twisted shell to your ear, you may always 
hear a noise something like the distant roaring of the sea. 

When Charles is playing at cricket, he is very clever in 
bowling others out; but when it is his turn to strike the 
ball, he can hardly ever hit it. 

Farmers leave a hole in their barns, that the owls may 
fly in and catch the mice that feast upon the corn ; and 
they keep watch dogs that bark and howl when any thing 
is the matter. 
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By means of heat we cook our food; and so render it fit 
for us to eat. 

Having eaten too much hash for dinner, I was so ill 
that, in walking up the hilly I was glad to rest under a 
stately ash, instead of taking a long walk as I intended. 

When several words in succession begin with the same 
letter, it is called Alliteration. A remarkable instance of 
it occurs in respect to Wolsey; who, from a butcher's son, 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. Of him it is said, 
€e Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
How haughtily his highness holds his head \" 



READING AND BOORS. 

The mind, like the body, requires nourishment of dif- 
ferent kinds for its healthful support. It may truly be said 
to thirst after knowledge. As infants eannot bear strong 
drinks, so neither can young children at all understand 
deep subjects. They are curious and inquisitive; and 
their parents and companions, while talking with them, 
give them much useful information respecting the objects 
around them : and this mode of acquiring knowledge is 
just suited to their tender capacities. But as drink that 
is suitable for men, such as beer or wine, requires prepa- 
ration, and will keep good for a long while, if preserved in 
casks or bottles; so knowledge suitable for them is ar- 
ranged and preserved in books, and is serviceable, not 
merely for a few years, but for ages. It is important then 
that children should learn to read, in order that they may 
obtain possession of some of the valuable treasures con- 
tained in books; for much more knowledge, of almost 
every kind, is stored up in them than any man has made 
his own. 

Children will do well to consider that, as they take food 
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for their bodies to be strong and useftil; so they ought to 
store their minds with knowledge of various kinds, that 
they may employ it for the good of their neighbor. 
Some food is simple, and we partake of it every day ; 
while some has greater flavor, and serves as a delicacy. 
In like manner, some kinds of knowledge are absolutely 
necessary for us all; while some are of an agreeable 
kind, and serve for amusement. 

Nourishment should oe taken with discretion. Too 
little will not keep us in strength, neither wi 11 too much ; 
for we cannot digest it. As it is with the body, so it is 
with the mind. We may read and study to excess; and 
in that case we bewilder ourselves ; or, on the other hand, 
by not reading and studying sufficiently, we may remain 
grossly ignorant. 

Books are of various kinds; and as children cannot 
know which are proper for them to read, they should ask 
the advice of their parents or teachers, just as they would 
enquire whether a thing were good to eat or not. Some 
books are as bad for the mind as poisons for the body ; 
many are not worth the time they would take to read ; 
others, that were very good several years ago, are not so 
now, because there are much better ones on the same sub- 
jects; many are not worth reading more than once ; while 
some require to be repeatedly read and carefully studied. 
The Bible contains the revealed will of God. From it 
we derive all we know of His person and attributes. Other 
books may serve to teach us natural science ; but the Bi- 
ble is the only fountain of spiritual truth. As man is an 
immortal being, his spiritual part requires nourishment as 
Well as his natural. He longs to know about his soul and 

??ZZ JTi! M J^ U ¥ about the *•*«■ of *is world. 
"Man doth not live by bread only ; but by every word 

that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
uve. Deut. vm. 3. 
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"Whatever man has done, man may do f but the works 
of God are infinite, and therefore will ever be beyond the 
power of man to equal in any respect ; and so it is with 
His Word. Though even a simple child may learn much 
from it, and a wise and good man a great deal more; yet, 
being, like its Author, eternal and infinite, it can never 
be fully understood ; but it will ever be a source of de- 
lightful contemplation* 

With regard to the Bible, it is a good plan to read a 
moderate portion of it every day. By meditating upon 
its sacred contents, with a view to applying its maxims to 
the regulation of our lives, we shall be sure to understand 
it better and better. 

For our own information or amusement, we read to our- 
selves in silence ; but it is very desirable to be able to 
read well aloud, for the benefit of others. 

People have different opinions as to what constitutes 
good reading. It may however be safely asserted that no 
one can read well who does not understand what he reads, 
or who does not desire to make his hearers understand 
and feel it also ; and, on the other hand, every one that, 
reads what he understands, and is evidently desirous of 
thereby affording profit or pleasure to others, is almost 
sure to succeed, if not to be considered a good reader. 

Those who wish to read well, should carefully observe 
those good readers and public speakers whom they hear 
with pleasure. They will remark that they give to every 
word and syllable its natural and due sound ; that they 
are neither too quick nor too slow, too low nor too loud. 
Most people, when speaking, follow the impulse of nature; 
their tones are adapted to the subject, and greatly assist 
in giving expression to whatever it may be; whether joy, 
grief, anger, or the like. 

Good reading, in fact, is such that, if judged of by the 
ear alone, it might easily be mistaken for good speaking. 

H 
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HEALTH. 



We often get the clearest idea of anything, by contrast- 
ing it with its opposite. In the case of health, it is fre- 
quently not valued as it should be, till it is lost. 

A sick person is the one who most justly prises health. 
His nights are long, and his slumbers broken ; and he is 
soon weary even of gentle exercise. He is low spirited, 
and can neither contribute to the cheerfulness of others, 
nor enjoy society himself. His wealth and the comforts 
around him, have lost their value. Perhaps he can trace 
his illness to some folly or excess he has been guilty of; 
and on every opportunity he cautions his friends, espe- 
cially the young, to take warning from his example. His 
constant wish is that he may be restored to the enjoyment 
of health. 

If this, is an accurate description of the consequence of 
disease, how very important is it, even for children, to 
know wherein health consists ; how to preserve it when 
we enjoy it; and how to recover it when, for a time, we 
have unfortunately lost it! 

We are in health when the various parts of that beau- 
tifully complicated structure, the human body, are in or- 
der, and fully capable of performing those offices for 
which an all-wise and beneficent Creator designed them. 
Then the stomach duly digests the food necessary for our 
nourishment ; the skin freely perspires, and regulates the 
heat of the body ; the lungs take in the air for the purifi- 
cation of the blood ; which the heart distributes to the re- 
motest parts of the body, to sustain and renew them ; the 
bones are strong, to support the whole fabric ; the mus- 
cles are elastic, so that we readily perform whatever we 
desire ; and the nerves correctly convey sensations to the 
mind. 

To preserve our bodies in health, so that we may per- 
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form the various duties of life with ease and pleasure, re- 
quires that we judiciously bring into use every part of our 
bodily frame. 

We must partake of a sufficient quantity of nourishing 
food ; and this most children are very willing to do. If 
we overload the stomach, digestion cannot be properly 
performed ; and languor and head-ache are the conse- 
quence* If we go too long without food, faintness comes 
on ; and the stomach is unable to do its duty. We ought 
to take our food at regular intervals, and to avoid active 
exercise of body or mind, directly before or after our 
meals. It is injurious to be eating between meals ; as di- 
gestion is thereby interrupted ; and the appetite and the 
enjoyment of food are destroyed. 

A healthy state of the skin depends on its being kept 
properly warm and clean. It is not sufficiently known, or 
not sufficiently attended to, that we are perspiring every 
moment from thousands of minute pores all over the 
body; and that if this be checked, either by cold or by 
neglect of cleanliness, there is danger of inflammation. 
A person caught in the rain, and made wet through, 
would be more likely to take a bad cold if he were to get 
into a coach with his wet clothes on, and ride home, than 
if he walked. In the latter case he would keep warm, and, 
by putting on dry clothes as soon as he arrived, might 
take little or no harm. 

We should not merely wash our face, hands, feet, and 
teeth, to remove any dirt that may be seen; but we should 
daily wash a large portion of the body to remove impuri- 
ties that escape the sight. The tepid bath should occa- 
sionally be used. Every one knows how comfortable and 
refreshing it is to wash, when circumstances have pre- 
vented our doing so at the usual time. Frequent changes 
of well aired linen are requisite; and loose, porous clothing 
is the best, as it lets the perspiration easily escape. 
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For the lungs to be in a healthy condition, they require 
a due supply of blood, produced from good and well-di- 
gested food, and of pure air; also that they should have 
full room to expand in breathing; which they cannot do 
when tight clothes are worn about the chest, or when 
young folks are too long confined to a sitting posture. 
Indeed many young women lose their health, and even 
their life, from the silly practice of wearing tight stays. It 
is very beneficial for children, after they have been quiet 
at school for some time, to have a large play-ground or 
field where they may safely run and jump, and shout and 
sing, without disturbing their neighbors. School-rooms, 
and other places where large numbers assemble, should be 
well ventilated, that the air may be purified and rendered 
fit for breathing. 

The muscles, like the other parts of the body, depend 
for their healthy condition, chiefly on being duly brought 
into action. Any muscle that is much used increases in 
size and power, and one that is little used diminishes ; so 
that a blacksmith is capable of greater muscular exertion, 
and has a thicker arm, than one whose chief occupation 
is writing. But, as the muscles are spread over every 
part of the body, we ought moderately to exercise every 
part. It is therefore good to run, jump, and dance, to pull 
and push, to lift and carry weights, to dig, to climb ; in 
short, to take all sorts of bodily exercise, under proper ar- 
rangement. No exercise, however, should be continued 
till it fatigues us, or it will do more harm than good ; and 
it is even more important not to remain too long in one 
attitude or position; indeed, simple as the position of 
standing upright may appear, yet, if it be long continued, 
scarcely any filing is more fatiguing. 

It is the nerves, which are soft white cords, that convey 
energy and power to every part of the body. The state 
of the mind greatly affects these. Those who have fro- 
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quent occasion for exertion, are generally capable of it; 
while those who have no occasion for it are languid, and 
listless, and soon fatigued, and cannot bear to be put out 
of their way. Without our nerves are in order, we can- 
not have a good appetite. Cheerfulness always promotes 
this, as it does our powers of digestion ; but they may both 
be lost in a moment, by hearing bad or alarming news, or 
the like, which affects the nerves unfavorably. 

For the enjoyment of health, the mind requires to be 
duly exercised ; and those who over-exert it by intense 
study, or who exert it too little, Dy scarcely studying at 
all, are equally liable to disorder of the body ; and conse- 
quently, to lose the power of being useful, and the enjoy- 
ment of life. 

In what concerns health, we may observe the wonder- 
ful and beautiful arrangement of an all-wise and beneficent 
Creator, who has placed us in the society of our fellows; 
where we have the best opportunities of beneficially exer- 
cising both our minds and bodies, in the discharge of our 
various duties to Him, to them, and to ourselves. 

When illness or indisposition takes place, the first 
thing is to find out exactly what is the matter, that the 
proper means of cure may be applied. Children, as soon 
as they feel unwell, should inform their Parents ; and tell 
them all they know about it, and truly answer every ques- 
tion that may be put. Much illness arises from over-eat- 
ing, getting wet, excessive running, falls, hurts, &c. Many 
children are so foolish and wicked as not to tell the truth 
on these occasions ; and consequently suffer a great deal 
more, both in body and mind, than they otherwise would; 
for they know their own misconduct, which makes them 
sad; and through proper remedies not being used, they 
remain ill the 'longer. A Mother, without the aid of a 
doctor, can frequently give her child some simple medi- 
cine, which will be sufficient to restore its health. At 
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times, however, when the illness is serious, it is far better 
to have the advice of a doctor, and to take whatever medi- 
cine he may prescribe, and carefully follow his directions 
as to diet and exercise. Then, with the blessing of Provi- 
dence, we may hope for recovery ; and we should resolve 
to be more cautious in future* 



OF THE BODILY SENSES, 

Very little infants are quite helpless, and know hardly 
anything ; but it is not long before they find out wha* 
pleases them, and what they dislike. One of the first 
things they learn is their dear Mother's voice; and nothing 
delights them more. They soon, toQ, know her by sight, 
and plainly shew that they love her better than any body 
else. Even this knowledge, which seems very trifling to 
those who are grown up, takes some time to acquire ; but 
then it is all that an infant wants. 

Children do not often think about the means by which 
they have learned all they know. These means belong 
partly to the body, and partly to the mind. It is not so 
easy to understand those which belong to the mind, as 
those which belong to the body, and which are called the 
five bodily senses. They are Hearing, Sight, Smell, Taste, 
and Touch or Feeling. 

The parts of the body which serve as instruments to 
the mind, are called the Organs of sense ; and are, the Ear 
for hearing, the Eye for sight, the Nose for smell, the 
Tongue and Palate for taste, and the Skin for feeling or 
touch. Perhaps all the other senses are only different 
sorts of feeling, confined to particular parts of the body ; 
while feeling itself is spread over the whole. 

What we call Hearing is an effect produced upon the 
inner part of the ear, when the air is put into motion by 
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our striking any thing that will make a sound* Some 
sounds are mere noises ; while others are harmonious and 
grateful; such as music or speech. What is more delight- 
ful than to hear the voice of the friends we love ? How 
pleasant it is to hear the birds singing around us as we 
walk in the fields ! How often does our hearing warn us 
of danger, either at a distance or in the dark ! 

The Eye is a most wonderful instrument, and far supe- 
rior to any one that a man could make. By means of 
the eye, small as it is, we learn the size, form, distance, 
and color of things. It enables us to enjoy the beauties 
of a landscape, with its various objects, whether at rest or 
in motion* Without it we could hardly learn either read- 
ing or writing. There can scarcely be a greater pleasure 
than to see our friends return after they have been absent 
a long while : and if they must remain absent, let us be 
thankful that they can write to us, and we can read their 
letters. I am sure, too, that if we could not see, we should 
often run against things, or tumble over them, and hurt 
ourselves, or even be killed. 

The principal colors are red, yellow, and blue. Orange 
is a mixture of red and yellow; green, of yellow and blue; 
other mixtures produce every variety of colors. 

By means of our Smell, we enjoy the pleasure arising 
from the scents or odors of flowers, and other sweet-smell- 
ing things : it also enables us to judge of the goodness of 
many articles of food ; which are sweet while they are 
fresh, but begin to have a disagreeable smell when they 
become stale and unfit to eat. 

Most things that smell disagreeably are not good for 
food for us ; but they are for some sorts of flies and birds. 
When any flesh or fish is lying exposed on the ground, it 
soon begins to smell badly, and these flies and birds come 
and eat it up, and so prevent its becoming offensive to us. 

Our Taste is situated chiefly in our Tongue. Children 
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enjoy this sense even more than grown people. Fruit, 
cakes, and sweets of various kinds afford them much plea- 
sure ; but there is danger lest, by indulging too much in 
nice things, they should cease to relish those that are 
plain, but more wholesome. This is the case with many 
children ; whose parents, from mistaken notions of kind- 
ness, have allowed them to eat too large quantities of 
sweets. Indeed, children soon become tired of very nice 
things, and require a continual change ; but can with plea- 
sure partake every day, for many years, of bread and but- 
ter, milk and water, and other simple things, which have 
but little flavor. 

The principal flavors are sweet, bitter, salt, and sour. 

We judge by our taste, as well as by our smell, whether 
things are good for food. Most things that are disagreea- 
ble to the taste are not fit to eat and drink : but some of 
these are very useful as physic. 

Our sense of Touch, or Feeling, which is spread over the 
whole body, makes us acquainted with the sensations of 
heat and cold ; and reminds us to keep ourselves properly 
clothed and warm, that we may be in good health ; it also 
quickly tells us when any thing hurts lis, so that we may 
either remove it, or get out of its way. Very young 
children are so simple that they would take hold of 
any thing, even a hot iron, that was near them, if their 
Mother would let them, and might be seriously hurt ; for 
they do not know what it is that hurts them, but keep fast 
hold. 

By our Feeling we tell whether things we hot or cold, 
hard or soft, smooth or rough, heavy or light, wet or dry. 

Most children know that, if they only touch very hot 
iron, it will cause them very great pain, and also injure 
the part with which they touched it, so much that it will 
take days, or perhaps weeks, to get well : and it is equally 
true, but not so commonly known, that, if an intensely 
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cold thing, like frozen mercury, be touched with a warm 
hand, it will injure it in very much the same manner as if 
it had been burnt. 

In Russia and other very cold countries, people, in tra- 
veling, sometimes have their chins and noses frozen 
without knowing it, till some one meets them and tells 
them of it. If they were to run to a fire, or to apply warm 
water to the frozen part, it would be liable to mortify and 
fell off. They are aware of this ; and therefore proceed 
very gradually to bring back the warmth by rubbing it 
with snow; and then it soon becomes well. Cooks, who 
find that their vegetables are frozen, do not attempt to 
boil them till they have been thawed by lying a good 
while in cold water; without which precaution they would 
be quite spoiled. 

It is injurious, and therefore uncomfortable, to pass sud- 
denly from one extreme to another, either from cold to 
heat, or from darkness to light. The human body, while 
alive, can endure a degree of heat that would cook meat; 
for a man, some years ago, used, for money, to remain in 
an oven while a joint of meat was baked ; it can also, with 
but little inconvenience, bear cold much greater than is 
required to freeze water : but, unless the change be made 
gradually, it will be attended with immediate pain, and 
probably with lasting disease. 

In passing suddenly from darkness to light, till the eye 
has become accustomed to the glare, we can scarcely see 
at all; or in passing out of a very light place into a shady 
one, we cannot see till the eye has fitted itself to the 
change ; and if we were often to do so, it would doubtless 
occasion total blindness. 

We can taste those things only which touch our tongues; 
we can feel those only which are near us ; we can smell 
those which are at some distance; we can hear thunder 
and other noises at a great distance ; and we can see very 
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distant objects on the earth, and the stars in the sky, 
which are so very distant that nobody can tell how far 
off they are. We can think of things indefinitely far off, 
and even in the other world. 

The more we know about our bodily senses, the more 
thankful shall we feel to our heavenly Father, who has 
given them to us ; for they are so useful that we could not 
have any enjoyment without them. We shall also be 
very careful not to abuse them ; for, if we do, we are in 
danger of injuring them, and becoming deaf or blind, or 
losing our smell or taste. 



APPEARANCES NOT ALWAYS REALITIES. 

Although we get most of our ideas by means of our 
Senses, we must also make use of the higher power with 
which an all-merciful Providence has blessed us, and which 
is called Reason, or they will sometimes mislead us. 

For instance, the same thing may appear to be at the 
same time warm and cold. If you take three basins, and 
nearly fill them, one with hot water, another with cold, 
and the third with warm, and then put one hand into the 
hot water, and the other into the cold, and keep them 
there a minute or two ; on taking them out, and putting 
them both into the warm water, it will seem colder than 
it is to the hand that has been in the hot water, and 
warmer than it is to the one that has been in the cold. 

Travelers passing from ,the tops of very high moun- 
tains, which are always covered with snow, find the warmth 
increase as they come down ; while those who are going 
up such mountains find it grow colder as they advance. 
If two such travelers should meet about midway, the one 
would perhaps remark how cold it was, while the other 
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would say he found it hot; and an inhabitant of that 
middle region might think them both very silly, because 
he felt it to be comfortably temperate. 

It is usual to consider that our clothes make us warm ; 
whereas the truth is that we make them warm. Some 
sorts of clothing retain the heat better than others. In 
winter we wear woollens to keep us warm, because wool 
is a bad conductor of heat, and therefore carries off the 
heat of our bodies but slowly. Ice is preserved through 
the summer in buildings that are closely surrounded by 
substances that do not easily admit the heat. Which of 
two pieces of ice of the same size would melt soonest in 
a warm room; the one being exposed, and the other 
wrapped up in several folds of flannel ? 

In judging of outward things, we make most use of the 
sense of sight. But if we trust to it only, we shall often 
be deceived ; for we may fancy that the earth on which 
we live is a large and nearly level plain, and that the sun, 
moon, and stars go round it every day ; whereas observa- 
tion and reason prove that it is a ball, like the moon, but 
much larger, and that it turns round in that portion of 
time which we call a day, and all the heavenly bodies only 
appear to move round it. Any one that has traveled in 
a coach or ship moving smoothly, may have observed that 
trees, houses, and other fixed objects, appeared to be in 
motion ; which appearance is of course occasioned by the 
motion of the person looking at them. 

We can judge pretty well 6f the distance of objects, 
when we know their size, as of a man or a tree; and we can 
judge of their size if we know their distance : but we do 
not well know either the size or the distance of the sun 
and moon, and are therefore apt to think that they are 
equally large, arid equally distant, which is what they ap- 
pear to be. The fact is that the moon is very much nearer 
to us and very much less than the sun ; indeed, the moon 
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is much less than the earth, while the glorious sun is very 
many times larger. 

The beautiful stars, too, appear to be bright points, 
sparkling like so many diamonds, and fixed in a magnificent 
arch, at no very great distance from us. People that have 
carefully observed them with powerful telescopes, have 
found out that a few of them are planets, or large globes, 
some even larger than the world we live in, which get 
their light and heat from the sun, and have motions like 
the earth, causing the changes of day and night, and the 
pleasing variety of seasons ; while by far the greater num- 
ber of stars are so immensely distant that they appear no 
larger, but much brighter, when seen through a telescope ; 
and as, from their distance, they cannot get their light 
from our sun, it is believed that they are themselves suns, 
having planets moving round them; and these planets 
may all be inhabited by human beings, who, after doing 
their duty to God and man in this life, may be useful and 
happy in heaven for ever. The eye, even with the assist* 
anee of the telescope, could not discover all this ; but it 
appears highly reasonable, when we think of the greatness 
and goodness of God, who has made all things ; and who 
always fully and freely provides for the comfort and hap- 
piness of all his creatures, in all worlds, in time and to 
eternity. 

The sun, at its rising or setting, which is one of the 
most glorious scenes we can behold, appears larger than 
when it is high in the sky ; but if measured by a proper 
instrument, it is found to be of exactly the same size 5 
proving that our sight has misled us. The same is true 
of the moon ; and the stars likewise appear farther apart 
when near the horizon, than when higher. 

During the day we cannot see the stars, and many peo- 
ple have no idea that they are always up, knowing that 
they have never seen them in the day time. It is the 
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great light of the sun that prevents our seeing them. 
Those stars that happen to be over the mouth of a deep 
pit may be seen during the day from the bottom of it with 
the naked eye : and by means of telescopes, astronomers 
can see the stars whenever the sky is clear. The beauti- 
ful planet Venus may often be seen by the naked eye while 
the sun is up, as the moon may very frequently. 

We are so accustomed to observe smoke rise, that we 
are apt to conclude that it has no weight. The fact how- 
ever is that it has ; but it is not so heavy as the air through 
which it rises; just as a cork rises to the surface, if set at 
liberty at a little depth under water. 

The appearance of a circle of fire may be produced by 
whirling a stick whose point is on fire. The fire-work, 
called the Catherine wheel, is produced on this principle. 

No two things can look much more unlike than a dia- 
mond and a piece of charcoal; and yet every chemist 
knows that no two things are more nearly of the same 
nature. 

Light travels in straight lines from the body that causes 
it ; but it is liable to be turned out of its course, or re- 
flected, as from a looking glass. A room with a large 
looking-glass at the end may appear to be twice its real 
length. In many of the shops in London, looking-glass is 
used to make it appear that there is a larger quantity of 
goods than is actually exposed for sale. 

A straight stick, standing upright in clear water, will 
appear straight in whatever direction we look at it ; but if 
it slope, it will appear to be bent just where it touches the 
surface of the water. Pebbles, &c, at the bottom of clear 
water, appear much nearer the surface than they really 
are, making the depth seem less than it is. Boys that 
cannot swim, should never go into the water without 
being certain that it is not out of their depth. 

The flame of a candle, or gas burner, will often be so 
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still, that many would hardly believe that it is a constant 
stream of gas, which is burnt as fast as it rises, and so 
causes what we call flame. That beautiful appearance, 
the rainbow, likewise appears to be fixed at a considerable 
distance from us. Instead of being fixed, however, it 
changes as rapidly as the drops of rain fall ; for it is 
caused by the refraction and reflection of the sun's light 
in them. 

Sound in many respects resembles light. It can be re- 
flected so as to mislead us as to the direction in which it 
comes, particularly if there be some obstruction directly 
in the way : in this case we do not hear the direct sound, 
but ^he reflected one, or echo. Some echos reflect the 
sound from a considerable distance, and will repeat seve- 
ral syllables. People, not aware that there was an echo 
near, have at times supposed that some one was mocking 
them when they have called out. 

A tone, which appears a simple sound, is made up of a 
number of strokes rapidly following each other: a musical 
cord, when struck, vibrates backwards and forwards, and 
so, striking the air, produces the note. 

It appears that the eye sees, the ear hears, the nose 
smells, the tongue tastes, and the hands feel; but it is to 
be remembered that it is the soul or mind that perceives, 
by means of the bodily senses. 

To many children it seems most trouble to take pains 
to write or to do any thing else well : but they will find 
that the idle, and those who do not take pains, hardly 
ever succeed in learning, or in doing any thing well, so as 
to please either their friends or themselves. 

It is a mere appearance that the interests of different 
people and of different nations are opposed to each other. 
God has abundantly supplied them with the means of 
promoting the good and happiness of each other : and it 
is only when they do so that they promote their own. 
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MISNOMERS, OR THINGS BY THEIR WRONG NAMES. 

We cannot be too careful in calling things by their 
right names. Children often have wrong ideas of things, 
because they judge from the names that are .commonly 
given to them. A few of these are here mentioned, in 
order to warn them that they must think for themselves, 
or they will be liable to be misled, even by persons who 
have no wish to deceive them. 

What is called a tin saucepan is made of iron that has 
been coated with tin, which is a very different metal. 
After the tin is worn away, the iron soon rusts. 

Quicksilver, or mercury, is a very different metal from 
silver* It is much heavier, as well as fluid, except when in- 
tensely cold, and is much cheaper. It looks as much like 
melted lead. It tarnishes much sooner than silver, if it is 
exposed to the air ; but retains its lustre, and is very use- 
ful when kept from the air, in the glass tube of a barom- 
eter or a thermometer. When put at the back of glass, 
it forms looking-glass. When it is made excessively 
cold, it becomes solid ; and then of course it cannot pro- 
perly be called quick. By intense heat it may be con- 
verted into steam ; and then it is of a very poisonous 
nature. 

Black-lead, or plumbago, which is so useful for writing 
and drawing pencils, is a compound of iron and carbon, 
and does hot contain any lead at all. Lead will mark 
very well on paper ; but the marks will not rub out with 
indian-rubber, while those made by good black-lead very 
easily will. 

Gold, beaten into very thin leaves, is used for gilding 
picture frames, and for other ornamental purposes, and 
will keep its color for years ; but it would be too dear for 
large ornaments that are not wanted to last long ; so they 
use what they call Dutch gold, which is leaf copper, that 
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has been exposed to the fumes of zinc. When new, it 
looks very much like gold; but it soon tarnishes. 

Copperas, or green vitriol, is a compound of sulphur and 
iron y and contains no copper. 

Oil of vitriol, properly called sulphuric acid, instead of 
being of an oily nature, is very destructive of most of the 
metals, and of animal and vegetable substances. It is 
much heavier than water, and readily unites with it; 
whereas oil will swim on water, and will not mix with it, 
except when another substance, such as potass or soda, is 
added to it. 

Fruit stones, although so called from their hardness, are 
of a woody substance. 

Whale-bone is not of a bony, but of a horny nature. It 
grows to the upper jaw instead of teeth. The real bones 
of whales are like those of other animals. Many persons 
consider that whales are fishes; but this is a mistake ; for 
fishes are produced from spawn, have cold blood, and do 
not breathe the air ; whereas whales produce their young 
alive, have warm blood, and rise to the surface of the sea 
to breathe the air. They are sea-animals. 

What is called a hundred-weight is a hundred and twelve 
pounds. 

Low priced things are commonly called cheap; whereas 
it is well known that the best things, although they cost 
most at first, are generally the cheapest in the end; indeed, 
things of bad qualify are really dear at any price. 

When a shipwreck, or other sad accident happens, it is 
common, but improper, to say that every s<nd perished. 
Such circumstances are always very distressing; but it is 
a consolation to know that it is only the body that perishes, 
and that nothing but sin can destroy the life of the soul. 
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BUTTER'S GRADATIONS IN READING. 



PART V. 



THE NEGRO BOY. 

During the American war, a gentleman and his lady 
were going from the East Indies to England. His wife, to 
his sincere regret, died on the passage, and left two infants; 
the charge of which fell to a negro boy of seventeen years 
of age. The gentleman had occasion to go on board the 
Commodore*s vessel, with which they sailed, to transact 
some business. Just at that time there came on a violent 
storm ; and the vessel in which the children were, was on 
the point of being lost. They despatched a boat from the 
Commodore's ship, to save as many as they could ; and 
had almost filled it, so that there was just room enough 
for the infants or the negro boy. What did he do ? He 
did not hesitate a moment; but put the children into the 
boat, and said, "Tell my master that Coffin has done his 
duty ;" and that instant he was received into the bosom 
of the ocean. 

The Queen (Charlotte) requested Hannah More to 
write a poem on this incident : but she wisely declined it, 
saying that no art could embellish an action in itself so 
noble. 



PLEASURE SHOULD BE SOUGHT WITH MODERATION. 

A boy, pleased with the colors of a butterfly, chased it 
from flower to flower, with untiring pains. First he tried 
to surprise it among the leaves of a rose ; then to cover it 
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with his hat, as it was feeding on a daisy* At one time, he 
hoped to secure it as it sported on a sprig of myrtle ; and, 
at another, grew sure of his prize, seeing it loiter on a bed 
of violets. But the fickle fly still escaped from his at- 
tempts. At last, observing it half buried in the cup of a 
tulip, he rushed forward and, snatching it with violence, 
crushed it to pieces. Thus, by his eagerness to enjoy it, 
he lost the object of his pursuit. 

From this instance young persons may learn that plea- 
sure is like a painted butterfly; which, if pursued with 
moderation, may serve for our amusement ; but which, if 
embraced with too much ardor, will perish in the grasp. 



PRIDE IN A COW. 

While on a visit to a friend in Wiltshire, I happened 
one day to pass the farm yard at the time the dairy-maid 
was dnVng P in the cows, ^hey were all safely Wed but 
one, which appeared to be of a most turbulent disposition. 
Go into the cow-house she would not. She ran about the 
yard, tossing her head, and kicking up her heels, making 
a most tremendous uproar, and seeming to think herself a 
very ill-used animal. Sometimes she would approach the 
door ; but, on the slightest attempt to put her in, away 
she scoured; and the panting dairy-maid " toiled after her 
in vain." 

In answer to my inquiries as to the cause of these vaga- 
ries, the dairy-maid said, cc I know very well what she 
wants ; but I hate to see such pride in a dumb brute." 
« Why, what does she want, my good girl V " You must 
know," replied the much provoked dairy-maid, "that this 
cow seems, in a manner, to domineer over all the others; 
she always walks first ; and, if any of the other cows go 
into the cow-house before her, she is sure to kick up this 
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riot. I know, just as well as if she opened her mouth and 
told me, that she wants me to turn out the other cows; and 
you'll see I shall have to do it> or never a foot will she stir 
into the cow-house this blessed night." And so, indeed^ 
it proved : for, in spite of blows, caresses, and every stra- 
tagem that the unfortunate dairy-maid could think of, 
she continued careering about the yard; till, as a last re* 
source, the dairy-maid turned out the other cows; on 
which, this stickler for precedence walked majestically into 
the cow-house, and was immediately followed by her more 
meek and humble companions. 



MUNGO PARK AND THE MOSS. 

The enterprising African traveler, Mungo Park, met 
with many instances of genuine kindness from negroes ; 
those whom we usually regard as uncivilised. He also, at 
times, met with the most cruel treatment. On one occa- 
sion, some Moors robbed him of nearly all he had, even 
his clothes, leaving him almost naked. 

"After they were gone," says he, "I sat for sometime, 
looking around me with amazement and terror. Which-* 
ever way I turned, nothing appeared but danger and dif- 
ficulty. I saw myself in the midst of a vast wilderness, 
in the depth of the rainy season, naked and alone, sur- 
rounded by savage animals, and by men still more savage. 
I was five hundred miles from the nearest European set- 
tlement. All these circumstances crowded at once on my 
recollection; and, I confess, my spirits began to foil me. 
I considered my fate as certain, and that I had no alterna- 
tive but to lie down and die. The influence of religion, 
however, aided and supported me. I reflected that no 
human prudence or foresight could possibly have averted 
my present sufferings. I was indeed a stranger in a Strang* 
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land ; yet I was still under the protecting eVe of that 
Providence who has condescended to call himself the 
stranger's Friend. At this moment, painful as my reflec- 
tions were, the extraordinary beauty of a small piece of 
moss irresistibly caught my eye. I mention this, to shew 
from what trifling circumstances the mind will sometimes 
derive consolation ; for, though the whole plant was not 
larger than one of my fingers, I could not contemplate the 
delicate structure of its parts without admiration. Can 
that Being, thought I, who planted, watered, and brought 
to perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a tiling 
that appears of so small importance, look with unconcern 
on the situation and sufferings of a creature formed after 
his own image? Surely not. Reflections like these 
would not allow me to despair. I started up, and, disre- 
regarding both hunger and fatigue, traveled forwards, as- 
sured that relief was at hand; and I was not disappointed. 
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THE WHISTLE. 

When I was a child, seven years of age, my friends, one 
holyday, filled my pockets with halfpence. I ran directly 
towards a shop where they sold toys for children ; but, 
being charmed with the sound of a whistle, on which a 
boy that I met was playing, I offered all my money for it; 
and came home highly pleased with my whistle, but dis- 
turbing all the family with its noise. My brothers and 
sisters, on my telling them the bargain I had made, told 
me I had given four times as much for it as it was worth. 
This put me in mind how many good things I might have 
bought with the rest of the money ; and they laughed at 
me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and 
the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave 
"*e pleasure. 
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This, however, was afterwards of use to me ; and the 
impression continued so long upon my mind, that when I 
have been tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I have 
said to myself, Do not give too much for the whistle; and 
so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, and observed the actions of men, I thought 
I met with many, very many, who gave too much for their 
whistles. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court favors, 
sacrificing his time, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and, 
perhaps, his friends, to attain them, I have said to myself, 
This man gives too much for his whistle. 

When I met a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laud- 
able improvement of mind and fortune to mere corporeal 
sensations, Mistaken man, said I, you are providing pain 
for yourself, instead of pleasure : You give too much for 
your whistle. 

If I saw one fond of expense and show, of fine clothes, 
furniture, and equipage, all above his fortune, for which 
he contracted debts, and ended his career in prison; Alas, 
said I, he has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

In short, I imagine that great part of the miseries of 
mankind are brought upon them by the false estimate 
which they make of the value of things, and by their giving 
too much for their whistles. 



TRUTH. 



Petrarch, a celebrated Italian poet, who flourished about 
four hundred years ago, recommended himself to the confi- 
dence and affection of Cardinal Colonna, in whose family he 
resided, by his candor and strict regard to truth. A violent 
quarrel occurred in the household of this nobleman, which 
was carried so far that recourse was had to arms. The Car- 
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dinal, wishing to know the foundation of this affair, that 
he might decide with justice, assembled all his people, and 
obliged them to bind themselves, by a solemn oath on the 
Gospels, to declare the whole truth. Every one, without 
exception, submitted to this determination; even the 
Bishop of Luna, the Cardinal's brother, was not excused. 
Petrarch, in his turn, presented himself to take the oath : 
when the Cardinal closed the book, and said, "As to you, 
Petrarch, your word is sufficient" 



KNOWLEDGE USEFUL ON AN EMERGENCY. 

In the month of November, 1821, a dreadful storm 
visited Beachy Head, on the coast of Sussex, during 
which a French vessel was driven on shore and wrecked. 
All on board were swept away into the sea ; and only four 
escaped the general destruction, by climbing to the top 
of a heap of rocks, which had fallen, at different times, 
from the overhanging cliffs. Their perilous situation can 
scarcely be conceived: the tide was encroaching upon 
them, step by step, and it was certain destruction to at- 
tempt to gain the land. The night was extremely dark, 
and the thunder and lightning rendered it still more awful. 
The poor men, finding that they would either be swallowed 
up by the rising tide, or dashed to pieces against the rocks, 
determined to deliver themselves up to the mercy of the 
waves, with the forlorn hope of being cast on some place 
of safety. At this time one of the men saw, during some 
flashes of lightning, a plant growing amongst the stones 
on which they stood, which he knew was samphire ; and 
which, he also happened to know, never grew where it 
could be entirely covered with water. He immediately 
acquainted his fellow-sufferers with this fact, and per- 
suaded them to remain where they were till morning ; 
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being convinced that the height of the tide would not be 
quite equal to that of the place on which they stood. The 
event proved the correctness of his information, and the 
value of his knowledge ; for when daylight broke, the poor 
fellows were seen by the people on the cliffs, who rescued 
them from their dangerous situation. 



HAPPINESS OF ANIMALS. 

r 

It is impossible, says Mr. Jesse, to view the cheerfulness 
and happiness of animals and birds without pleasure : the 
latter, especially, appear to enjoy themselves during the 
fine weather in spring and summer, with a degeee of hila- 
rity which might almost be envied. It is astonishing how 
much man might do to lessen the misery of those crea- 
tures which are given to him, either for food or use, or 
for adding to his pleasure, if he were so disposed. Ani- 
mals are so capable of shewing gratitude and affection to 
those who have been kind to them, that I never see them 
subjected to ill-treatment without feeling the utmost ab- 
horrence of those who are inflicting it. I know many 
persons who, like myself^ take a pleasure in seeing all the 
animals about them appear happy and contented. Cows 
will shew their pleasure at seeing those who have been 
kind to them, by moving their ears gently, and putting out 
their wet noses. My old horse rests his head on the gate 
with great complacency, when he sees me coming, expect- 
ing to receive an apple or a piece of bread. I should 
even be sorry to see my poultry and pigs get out of my 
way with any symptoms of fear. 



AFFECTION IN A CAT. 

Cats are a much traduced race. Their ingratitude is* 
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is held up to public odium ; and the generality of people 
will not allow that a cat can possess a single virtue. I 
cannot agree in this opinion. I have seen cats shew a 
great deal of sensibility and give proofs of attachment and 
gratitude for kindness; of winch the following is one of the 
many instances that have come under my observation. 

Mrs. A. had a cat of which she was very fond, and whose 
dinner was provided with as much regularity as that of any 
member of the house, by the cook's bringing home a liver 
once a week, when she went to purchase provisions for 
family use. When the liver was brought home, it was cut 
into seven pieces \ and puss had, each day, her allotted 
portion. 

It so happened that Mrs. A. was taken ill, and confined 
to bed. No sooner did the cat miss her kind friend, than 
she made her way to Mrs. A/s chamber; and, jumping 
on the bed, she caressed her mistress, licking her face and 
hands, and expressing, by every means in her power, her 
sympathy and affection. After a time, the cat became 
restless ; she leapt from the bed, planted herself close to 
the door, and waited with evident impatience till it was 
opened. The moment this was done, she ran down stairs, 
and, to her mistress's surprise, she returned immediately 
with a piece of liver in her mouth, which she laid on the 
bed, and seemed to solicit her to eat ; thinking, perhaps, 
she was suffering from hunger. 

The gratitude of puss did not end here ; for, on the 
next market day, when the cook brought in the liver, be- 
fore she had time to divide it, puss slyly seized the oppor- 
tunity when her back was turned, pounced upon the liver, 
rushed up stairs with it, and laid it upon the counterpane, 
with evident marks of pleasure, and with gestures which 
seemed to say, " See what a fine dinner I have brought 
you; pray get up and eat it." 
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EARLY FRUGALITY. 



In early childhood you lay the foundation of poverty or 
riches, in the habits you give your children. Teach them 
to save everything, — not for their own use, for that would 
make them selfish, but — for some use. Teach them to 
share every thing with their playmates ; but never allow 
them to destroy any thing. 

I once visited a family where the most exact economy 
was observed ; yet nothing was mean or uncomfortable. 
It is the character of true economy to be as comfortable 
with a little, as others can be with much. In this family, 
if the father brought home a package, lie older children 
would, of their own accord, put away the paper and twine 
neatly, instead of throwing them into the fire, or tearing 
them to pieces. If the little ones wanted a piece of twine 
to play snatch-cradle, or spin a top, there it was in readi- 
ness ; and instead of leaving it on the floor when they had 
done with it, they would put it again into its place ; so 
that they knew where to find it when it was wanted fo- 
another occasion. 



THE VESSEL WITHOUT A PILOT :— A FABLE. 

A pilot having refused to take a ship out of port during 
very stormy weather, the vessel resolved to break through 
all restraint ; and having reasoned with herself that the sea 
was large enough to ramble in without danger, and that 
she was capable of traveling anywhere if she had sea room, 
she one night broke from her moorings, and set off with- 
out a guide. For a while she rode very stately on the 
water. " How finely I go" said she, " I need no rudder 
to guide me. Here is room enough ; what danger can 
there be in the midst of this mighty ocean }" While in- 
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dulging these dreams, she struck upon a rock, which lay 
concealed under the water, and instantly split, and went 
to the bottom. 

MORAL. 

Children may think it very hard sometimes, that they 
cannot have their own way, and go where they will ; but 
their parents and friends, who are their pilots, know very 
well what dangers await them without a guide. 

In our passage through this world, we shall often meet 
with sudden dangers, which are like concealed rocks in 
the sea ; and, if not under superior protection, we shall be 
ruined by them. Let us, therefore, always implore the 
guidance of Divine Providence, without whose direction 
we are never safe. 



THE BOYS AND THE EGGS : A FABLE. 

Two little boys had a present of some fowls, which laid 
plenty of eggs. One of them sold his as soon as he 
got a dozen at a time, and bought himself books and 
other useful things ; and, besides, had a penny or sixpence 
in store to give to some poor person, or for some other be- 
nevolent purpose. But the other thought he would not 
be tempted to lay out the money his eggs were worth ; so 
he kept them till he had a great many dozen. Then he 
said, tc What a heap of money I shall have to look at after 
I have sold them ! and I will keep it in a box, and I shall 
be a great deal richer than my brother." He was often told 
that his eggs would then do him no good ; but he was de- 
termined to keep them. At last he thought he would sell 
them, and, having now many dozens, that they would fetch 
him a good sum of money ; but when the person to whom 
he offered them for sale saw their color, and tried them, 
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by breaking one after another, he found that the eggs were 
nearly all rotten, and therefore refused to buy them. 

MORAL. 

Covetous people often hoard up money as this little boy 
did his eggs ; and though it will not rot like eggs, yet, if it 
• is shut up in a drawer, when they come to die, without 
having done any good with it, either to themselves or 
others, it will turn out to be of no more service to them 
than if it was rotten. 



THE VALUE OF TRIFLES. 

A person striving to construct happiness out of daily 
life, strongly resembles one of the smaller tribe of birds 
constructing its nest. The materials for this nest are, in 
themselves, mean and worthless ; — here a feather, there a 
straw, yonder a spray of moss, and on that thorn a tuft of 
wool. We despise or overlook them ; but the bird, wise 
and patient in the providential instinct of its nature, sees 
differently, and confounds, by its actions, both man and his 
reasoning. It collects the small, despised materials, and 
arranges them; and, when arranged, the feathers, the 
straw, the moss, and the wool, having lost their separate 
insignificance, form a beautiful whole, — a tiny, but perfect 
fabric. 

Just so, let us not despise trifles ; any trifle, at least, by 
means of which an innocent gratification may either be im- 
parted or received. The kind look or word, that occupied 
but a moment, may, by its influence on the spirits, gladden 
a whole day : five minutes* conversation with a stranger, 
accidentally met, may embody some information that we 
were previously ignorant of, or suggest some valuable train 
of thought that might not otherwise have arisen. 

k2 
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NATURE WILL PREVAIL. 



A party of gentlemen from Bombay, one day visiting the 
stupendous cavern-temple of Elephanta, discovered a 
tiger's whelp in one of the obscure recesses of the edifice. 
Desirous of kidnapping the cub without encountering the 
fury of its dam, they took it up hastily and cautiously, and 
retreated. Being left entirely at liberty, and extremely 
well fed, the tiger grew rapidly, appeared tame and fond- 
ling as a dog, and was in every respect domesticated. At 
length, when it had attained a vast size, and, notwith- 
standing its apparent gentleness, it began to inspire terror 
by its tremendous powers of doing mischief, a piece of raw 
meat, dripping with blood, fell in its way. It is to be ob- 
served, that up to that moment it had studiously been 
kept from raw animal food. The instant, however, it had 
dipped its tongue in blood, something like madness seemed 
to have seized the animal; — a destructive principle, hitherto 
dormant, was awakened ; — it darted fiercely, and with glar- 
ing eyes, upon its prey, tore it with fury to pieces, and, 
growling and roaring in the most fearful manner, rushed 
off towards the jungles. 



RATIONAL AMUSEMENT. 

The love of literature has prevailed from very early times 
among the inhabitants of the remote island of Iceland. A 
distinguished traveler, who spent a winter there, has 
described a winter evening in an Icelandic family, as ren- 
dered instructive and pleasing in the highest degree, by 
the prevailing love of useful knowledge among all ranks. 

As soon as the evening shuts in, the family assemble, 
master and mistress, children and servants. They all take 
their work in their hands, except one who acts as reader. 
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Though they have very few printed books, many of them 
write excellently, and copy out the numerous histories of 
their own island. The reader is frequently interrupted by 
the head of the family, or some of the most intelligent 
members, who make remarks, and propose questions, to 
exercise the ingenuity of the children or servants. In this 
way, the minds of all are improved to such a degree, 
" that," says my informant, " I have frequently been as- 
tonished at the familiarity with which many of these self- 
taught peasants have discoursed on subjects which, in 
other countries, we should expect to hear discussed by 
those only who have devoted their lives to the study of 
science." 

Let me not omit to add that the evening, thus rationally 
and virtuously begun, is, by these well instructed people, 
closed with an act of family devotion. 



WIT AND HUMOR OF A SOUTH SEA ISLANDER. 

A few years ago, says the Rev. J. Williams, a venerable 
and esteemed brother Missionary came to England, and 
being rather bald, some kind friends provided him with a 
wig. Upon his return to the islands, the chiefs and others 
went on board to welcome him ; and, after the usual salu- 
tations, one of them said to the Missionary, "You were 
bald when you left, and now you have a beautiful head of 
hair ; what amazing people the English are ! how did they 
make your hair grow again Y 9 " You simple people," re- 
plied the Missionary, " how does every thing grow ? Is 
it not by sowing seed Y* They immediately shouted, 
** Oh, these English people ! they sow seed upon a bald 
man's head to make the hair grow ?' One shrewd fellow 
inquired whether he had brought any of the seed with him? 
The good Missionary carried on the joke for a short time, 
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and then raised the wig. The discovery of his " original 
head," of course, drew forth a roar of laughter; which was 
greatly increased when one of the natives shouted to some 
of his countrymen who were near, " Here, see our Mis- 
sionary; he has come from England with his head 
thatched; he has come from England with his head 
thatched !" 



HAPPINESS DOES NOT CONSIST IN KNOWLEDGE. 

There is no pleasure in knowledge, if it he not accompa- 
nied by the passions and the affections. Knowledge is 
power ; but what pleasure is there in power? That power 
may be instrumental in promoting our own misery; and the 
history of man is a clear proof that knowledge and power 
have more frequently tended to destroy men's comfort 
than to promote it. 

All happiness arises from the affections, and knowledge 
is only a servant to supply them with nourishment. The 
whole duty of man is comprised in this single sentence, 
€€ Love your neighbor as yourself." There is no other 
precept necessary. Were men to agree upon this one sin- 
gle point, their redemption is complete; love will complete 
it, and nothing else : knowledge will lend a helping hand ; 
but it is only the servant of love. 

But how are we to attain this love ? It may be said that 
it is as difficult to acquire love as knowledge. Not at all : 
love is got without any trouble ; — knowledge can only be 
got by labor. We may all be made to love each other; but 
we cannot all be wise and learned. And who are the hap- 
piest — those who have the greatest share of kind affections, 
or those who have the greatest share of learning and mat- 
ter of fact ? Is a learned man happier with a crusty, un- 
social temper, than an unlearned man with an amiable 
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temper ? No ; happiness dwells in the temper — the intel- 
lect is its domestic servant. Knowledge will promote 
happiness in a fine disposition ; but that fine disposition 
would itself be happy without the knowledge. Could the 
knowledge be happy without the disposition ? No ! 
Nothing is clearer than this — that lo^e is the centre of hap- 
piness^ and that all the other faculties and attributes of 
the mind are valuable only in proportion as they minister 
unto it. Then there cannot be a more important question 
than this : — how are we to create and generate love ? To 
accomplish this would be of more real utility than teaching 
all the arts and sciences in the universe. We may learn 
them all, and sit down in misery when our task is over, 
saying, with Solomon, a all is vanity, and vexation of spi- 
rit ; and there is no profit of a man's labor which he doth 
under the sun." If they do not contribute to the growth 
of love, they are worse than useless. 



THE YOUNG LlNN^US OP TORNEA. 

In Sweden, natural history is the study of the schools, 
by which men rise to preferment ; and there are no people 
with more acute or better regulated minds than the Swedes. 

The following anecdote will shew the way in which the 
love of such pursuits affected a young and friendless 
Swede, who, like Linnaeus, prosecuted his scientific re- 
searches with unabated ardor in the midst of every disad- 
vantage. 

At Tornea, at the northern extremity of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Dr. Clarke, the celebrated traveler, met with this 
interesting youth, of whom he has given the following ac- 
count. 

w We had sent to the apothecary of the place for a few 
jars of the conserved berries of the tubus arcticus. They 
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were brought by a boy without either shoes or stockings, 
who, haying executed his master's orders, began to cast a 
longing eye towards the books of plants which we were 
engaged in turning over, being then busied in arranging 
our specimens; when, to our astonishment, he named every 
one of them as fast as they appeared, giving to each of them, 
with great accuracy, its Linncean appellation- 

" This extraordinary youth, with whom we soon became 
better acquainted, was the dutiful son of a poor widow, 
named Pyppon, living at Uleabag 5 who, having bestowed 
upon her child the best education her circumstances coulc 
afford, had placed him as an apprentice to this apothecary. 
The master had himself a turn for natural history, but did 
not choose that his little pupil should quit the pestle and 
mortar for the pursuits of botany and entomology. € It 
interrupted/ as he said, and perhaps very truly, 'the 
business of his shop/ The consequence was, that this 
young Linnaeus carried on his studies unknown to his mas- 
ter, concealing his books and plants, and rising every 
morning before three o'clock, that he might snatch a few 
hours before he entered on the duties of his profession, and 
dedicate them to inquiries which had already qualified him 
to become his master's instructor. If, in his barefooted 
rambles, he found a new plant or a new insect, he was 
compelled to hide it in his hat, and thus carry it to his hid- 
den museum. It happened however, that his master dis- 
covered his boxes of insects, and allowed him to place them 
in his shop, because they attracted the notice of customers, 
and gratified his master's vanity ; for he always exhibited 
them as of his own collecting. They had been thus shewn 
to us. 

" This curious example of the power of genius rising su- 
perior to all circumstances, and overcoming every obsta- 
cle, in one so young and friendless, induced us to take 
some pains in prevailing upon his master to allow full 
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scope to trie Dent or his inclination ; and many were tne 
pretences upon which we sent to the shop, that our young 
philosopher might be made happy by bringing what was 
required. Upon one of these occasions, we told him that 
a plant, rather rare, was said to grow in the neighborhood 
of Tornea, but that we had failed in our endeavors to find 
it. The words were scarcely uttered, when he ran off as 
fast as his legs could carry him, and soon returned, having 
in his hand two or three specimens of the plant/ 
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WELL DIRECTED COURAGE. 

During a severe gale, January 26, 1 796, the Dutton, 
a large East-Indiaman, was wrecked at Plymouth, having 
at the time five or six hundred people on board. Sir 
Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Exmouth) was driving 
with his lady to a dinner party, when he saw crowds 
running, and learned that there was a wreck. He in- 
stantly left the carriage and joined the crowd. 

When he arrived at the beach, he plainly saw that 
nearly all on board would be lost, unless there were some 
one to direct them: for the principal officers — to their 
lasting disgrace be it said — had abandoned their charge 
and been pulled on shore just as he arrived. In vain he 
urged them to return to their duty, and offered rewards 
to pilots and others to board the wreck. When all refused, 
he exclaimed, t€ Then I will go myself." He fastened himself 
to the rope by which the officers had landed, and which 
was the only means of communication, and was hauled on 
board through the surf. As soon as he was on deck, he 
declared who he was, and took the command. He assured 
the people that every one would be saved, if they quietly 
obeyed his orders; that he would himself be the last to quit 
the wreck; but that he would run any one through that diso- 
beyed him. His well known name, and his calmness and 
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energy inspired confidence in the people, who welcomed 
him with three hearty cheers. He quickly devised and 
applied the means whereby all might oe safely landed. 

The children, women, and sick were first landed. One 
of them was only three weeks old; and nothing in the 
whole affair interested Sir Edward so much as the struggle 
of the mother's feelinfs before she would intrust her in- 
fant to his care, or gave him more pleasure than the 
success of his attempt to save it. Next the soldiers, and 
then the sailors, were got on shore: and lastly Sir 
Edward and the boatswain, who nobly declined to go 
before him. By the blessing of Providence, every one 
was saved ; and presently the wreck went to pieces. 



AN ENGLISHMAN'S PRIVILEGES. 

In England, a man may look around him and say, with 
truth and exultation, " I am lodged in a house that affords 
me conveniences and comforts, which even a king could not 
command some centuries ago. There are ships crossing the 
seas in every direction to bring what is useful to me from all 
parts of the earth. In China, men are gathering the tea-leaf 
for me; in America, they are planting cotton for me; in the 
West India Islands, theyare preparing my sugar and my cof- 
fee; in Italy, they are feeding silk-worms for me; in Saxony, 
they are shearing sheep to make me clothing ; at home, 
powerful steam-engines are spinning and weaving, and 
making cutlery for me, and pumping the mines that mine- 
rals useful to me may be procured. My patrimony was 
small ; yet I have post-coaches running day and night, on 
all the roads, to carry my correspondence ; I have roads, 
and canals, and bridges, to bear the coal for my winter fire; 
nay, I have protecting fleets and armies around my happy 
country, to secure my enjoyments and repose. Then I 
have editors and printers, who daily send me an account 
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of what is going on throughout the world, amongst all these 
people who serve me ; and, in a corner of my house, I 
have books ! — the miracle of all my possessions, — more 
wonderful than the wishing cap of the Arabian Tales ; for 
they transport me instantly, not only to all places, but to 
all times. By my books, I can conjure up before me, to 
vivid existence, all the great and good men of old ; and, 
for my own private satisfaction, I can make them act over 
again the most renowned of all their exploits* In a word, 
from the equator to the pole, and from the beginning of 
time until now, by my books I can be where I please." 



WRITING REGARDED AS A MIRACLE. 

The Rev. J. Williams, who has conferred so much be- 
nefit on the natives of the islands of the South Pacific 
Ocean by his missionary labors, in his account of his pro- 
ceedings in these islands, details a great variety of interest- 
ing circumstances which occurred as the natives advanced 
in civilization. 

Having, with the assistance of the natives of the island 
of Rasotonga, erected a place for divine worship, he says, 
" In the erection of this chapel a circumstance occurred 
which will give a striking idea of the feelings of an untaught 
people, when observing, for the first time, the effects of 
written communication. 

" As I had come to the work one morning without my 
square, I took up a chip, and with a piece of charcoal wrote 
upon it a request that Mrs. Williams would send me that 
article. I called a chief who was superintending his por- 
tion of the work, and said to him, c Friend, take this, and 
go to our house and give it to Mrs. Williams/ He was a 
singular looking man, remarkably quick in his movements, 
and had been a great warrior ; but in one of the numerous 
battles he had fought, had lost an eye ; and, giving me an 
inexpressible look with the other, he said, 'Take that! she 
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will call me a fool, and scold me, if I carry a chip to her/ 
* No/ I replied, 'she will not; take it, and go immediately; 
I am in haste/ Perceiving me to be in earnest, he took 
it, and asked, c What must I say ?* I replied, ( You have 
nothing to say ; the chip will say all I wish/ With a look 
of astonishment and contempt, he held up the piece of 
wood, and said 'How can this speak ? Has this a mouth ?' 
I desired him to take it immediately, and not spend so 
much time in talking about it. 

On arriving at the house, he gave the chip to Mrs. Wil- 
liams, who read it, threw it away, and went to the tool- 
chest ; whither the chief, resolved to see the result of this 
mysterious proceeding, followed her closely. On receiv- 
ing the square from her, he said, c Stay, daughter, how do 
you know that this is what Mr. Williams wants ?' ' Why/ 
she replied, ' did you not bring me a chip just now ?' 
c Yes/ said the astonished warrior, c but I did not hear it 
say anything/ 'If you did not, I did/ was the reply; 'for 
it made known to me what he wanted ; and all you have to 
do, is to return with it as quickly as possible/ 

"With this, the chief leaped out of the house, and, catch- 
ing up the mysterious piece of wood, he ran through the 
settlement, with the chip in one hand and the square in 
the other, holding them up as high as his hands could reach, 
and shouting as he went, ' See the wisdom of these Eng- 
lish people, they can make chips talk — they can make 
chips talk V 

On giving me the square, he wished to know how it was 
possible thus to converse with persons at a distance. I 
gave him all the explanation in my power ; but it was a 
circumstance involved in so much mystery, that he actu- 
ally tied a string to the chip, hung it round his neck, and 
wore it for some time. During several days, we frequently 
saw him surrounded by a crowd, who were listening with 
intense interest while he narrated the wonders which this 
chip had performed." 
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POETRY. 



PROVIDENCE. 

We know that God, with liberal hand, 
Feeds every little bird that flies ; 

We know it is at His command 
The lovely flowers and plants arise. 

And will not God our wants supply, 

Who feeds the birds, and clothes the trees ? 

Children, whose souls can never die, 
Are surely, better far than these. 

He gives us strength our race to run ; 

He gives us home and tender friends : 
'T is through His grace we danger shun ; 

His mercy still from harm defends. 

Then let our souls on Him depend ; 

Away with every anxious fear : 
When we are good, He is our Friend j 

Nor can we want while He is near. 



GRATITUDE TO THE SUPREME BEING. 

How cheerful along the gay mead, 
The daisy and cowslip appear ! 

The flocks, as they carelessly feed, 
Rejoice in the spring of the year. 

L 
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The myrtles that shade the green bowers, 
The herbage that springs from the sod, 

Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and sweet flowers, 
All rise to the praise of my God. 

Shall man, the great master of all, 

The only insensible prove ? 
Forbid it, fair Gratitude's call 1 

Forbid it, devotion and love. 

The Lord, who such wonders could raise, 
And still can uphold with a nod, 

My lips shall incessantly praise ; 
My heart shall rejoice in my God. 



THB BABY. 

Safe sleeping on its mother's breast, 
The smiling babe appears ; 

Now sweetly sinking into rest, 
Now washed in sudden tears. 

Huph, hush, my little baby dear, 

There's nobody to hurt you here. 

Without a mother's tender care, 
The little thing must die ; 

Its chubby hands too feeble are 
One service to supply; 

And not a tittle does it know 

What kind of world 't is come into. 
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The lamb sports gaily on the grass, 

Whens carcely born a day ; 
The foal, beside its mother ass, 

Trots frolicsome away ; 
And not a creature, tame or wild, 
Is half so helpless as a child. 

To nurse the dolls so gaily drest, 

And stroke its flaxen hair; 
Or ring the coral at his waist, 

With silver bells so fair, 
Is all the little creature can, 
Who yet is born to be a man. 

Full many a summer's sun must glow, 

And lighten up the skies, 
Before its tender limbs Can grow 

To any thing of size ; 
And all the while the mother's eye 
Must every little want supply. 

Then surely, when each little limb 

Shall grow to healthy size, 
And youth and manhood strengthen him 

For toil and enterprise, 
His mother's kindness is a debt, 
He never, never can forget. 



l2 
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THE WORM. 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 
Nor crush that helpless worm ! 

The frame thy wayward looks deride 
Required a God to form. 

The common Lord of all that move, — 
From whom thy being flows, — 

A portion of His boundless love 
On that poor worm bestows. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, He made 

To all His creatures free ; 
And spread o*er earth the grassy blade 

For worms, as well as thee* 

Let them enjoy their little day, 

Their lowly bliss receive : 
Oh ! do not lightly take away 

The life thou canst not give. 



EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY THINGS COMPARED, 

Why should our poor enjoyments here 
Be thought so pleasant and so dear, 

And tempt our hearts astray ! 
Our brightest joys are fading fast; 
The longest life will soon be past; 
And, if we go to heaven at last, 

We need not wish to stay. 
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For, when we come to dwell above, 
Where all is holiness and love, 

And endless pleasures flow ; 
Our threescore years and ten will seem 
Just like a short and busy dream ; 
And O, how poor we then shall deem 

Our best pursuits below ! 

Perhaps the happy saints in bliss 

Look down from their bright world on this, 

Where once they used to dwell; 
And wonder why we trifle so, 
And love these vanities below, 
And live as if we did not know 

There was a heaven and hell. 



THE LITTLE GRAVES. 

T was autumn, and the leaves were dry, 

And rustled on the ground ; 
And chilly winds went whistling by, 

With low and pensive sound* 

As through the church-yard's lone retreat, 

By meditation led, 
I walked with slow and cautious feet, 

And mused about the dead, — 

Three little graves, ranged side by side, 

My close attention drew ; 
O'er two,, the tall grass bending sighed, 

And one seemed fresh and new. 

l3 
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I lingered there, amused awhile 
To watch the harmless sheep 5 

When, though all nature wore a smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 

Her form was bowed, but not with yea 
Her words were faint and few ; 

And on those little graves her tears 
Distilled like evening dew. 

A prattling boy, some four years old, 
Her trembling hand embraced ; 

And from my heart the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 

" Mamma ! now you must love me more 

For little sister *s dead ; 
And t* other sister died before, 

And brother too, you said. 

€C Mamma ! what made sweet sister die 
She loved me when we played: 

You told me, if I would not cry, 
You M shew me where she *s laid/ 

" 'T is here, my child, that sister lies 

Deep buried in the ground ; 
No light comes to her little eyes, 

And she can hear no sound." 
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u Mamma ! why can't we take her up, 

And put her in my bed ? 
Fll feed her from my little cup, 

And then she won't be dead. 

" For sistei^ll be afraid to lie 
In this dark grave to-night ; 

And she'll be very cold, and cry 
Because there is no light. 1 
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" No, sister is not cold> my child ; 

For God, who saw her die, 
As He looked down from heaven and smiled, 

"Recalled her to the sky. 

" And then her spirit quickly fled 

To God, by whom 'twas given ; 
Her body in the ground is laid, 

But sister lives in heaven." 

« Mamma ! won't she be hungry there, 

And want some bread to eat ? 
And who will give her clothes to wear, 
And keep them clean and neat ? 

" Papa must go and carry some ; 

I'll send her all I've got : 
And he must bring sweet sister home, 

Mamma ! now must he not ? " 
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" No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 

But, if you're good and true, 
You'll one day go to her; but she 

Can never come to you. 

" ' Let little children come to me/ 
Once our good Saviour said ; 

And in His arms she'll always be, 
And He will give her bread/* 



THE OLD MAN'S COMPORTS. 

ee You are old, Father William," the young man cried ; 

cc The few locks that are left you are grey ; 
You are hale, Father William, — a hearty old man : 
Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last." 

u You are old, Father William," the young man cried ; 
"And pleasures with youth pass away ; 



And yet you lament not the days that are gone : 
Now tell me the reason, I pray/ 
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" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remembered that youth could not last; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past." 
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" You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 

" And life must be hastening away ; 
Tou are cheerful, and love to converse upon death : 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

w Iam cheerful, young man," Father William replied ; 

" Let the cause thy attention engage : 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God ! — 

And he hath not forgotten my age." 



THB CUCKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood ! 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers ; 
When heaven is filled with- music sweet 

Of birds among the bowers. 

The school boy, wandering in the wood, 

To pull the flowers so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 
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Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy yocal vale ; 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, — 

No winter in thy year. 

O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We'd make, with social wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 



THE MONKEY. 

Monkey, pretty little fellow ! 
Thou art Nature's Punchinello! 
Full of fun as Puck could be ; 
Harlequin might learn of thee ! 

Look now at his odd grimaces ! 
Saw you e'er such comic faces ? 
Now like learned judge sedate, — 
Now with nonsense in his pate. 

Nature, in a sunny wood, 
Must bave been in merry mood, 
And with laughter fit to burst, 
Monkey, when she made you first. 
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How you leaped and frisked about, 
When your life you first found out ; 
How you threw, in roguish mirth, 
Cocoa nuts on mother earth* 

How you sat, and made a din 
Louder than had ever been, 
THi the parrots, all a-riot, 
Chattered too, to keep you quiet* 

Look now at him S Slyly peep ! 
He pretends he is asleep, — 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head* 

Now that posture is not right, 
And he is not settled quite :— 
There, that's better than before, 
And the knave pretends to snore. 

Ha ! he is not half asleep ! 
See, he slyly takes a peep ! 
Monkey, though your eyes are shut, 
You could see this little nut. 

You shall have it, pigmy brother I 
What ! another ? and another ? 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack ; 
You must now begin to crack. 
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There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as e'er he can ! 
Now good bye, you fanny fellow. 
Nature's primest Punchinello ! 



THE IDLE CHILD'S WISH IN SUMMER. 

Mother, Mother, the winds are at play ; 
Prithee let me be idle to-day. 
Look, dear Mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one ; 
And pussy sits near, with a sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 

There flieth a bird to a neighboring tree ; 
But very lazily flieth he : 
An he sits and he twitters a gentle note 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 

You bid me be busy, but, Mother, hear 
How the hum-drum grasshopper soundeth near : 
And the soft west wind is so light in its play, 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 

I wish, oh! I wish I were yonder cloud 
That sails about with its misty shroud; 
Happy then and at ease I should be, 
And Fd come and float, dear Mother, o'er thee. 



BUTTER'S 



GRADATIONS IN SPELLING. 



PART I. 



WORDS OF TWO LETTERS. 



at it an in 

as is if of 

me be he we 

no so by my 

ox on or am 

to do us up 



M 
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WORDS 


OF THBEE LETTERS, FORMED FROM 


WORDS 






OF 


two; 










By prefixing a Letter. 






at 


it 


an 


in 


am 


up 


bat 


bit 


man 


pin 


ram 


sup 


pat 


pit 


pan 


tin 


ham 


cup 


mat 


nit 


fan 


bin 


ox 


or 


sat 


sit 


can 


sin 


fox 


for 


rat 


kit 


ran 


kin 


box 


nor 


cat 


fit 


tan 


fin 


is 


as. 


fet 


hit 


van 


win 


his 


has 






By adding a Letter, 






be 


me 


we 


no 


so 


an 


bet 


met 


wet 


not 


sod 


ant 


bed 


men 


web 


nod 


sop 


and 




COMMON 


WORDS 


OF THREE 


LETTERS. 




boy 


arm 


hat 


day 


ale 


all 


cat 


leg 


cap 


p ft y 


ice 


ill 


dog 


lap 


net 


may 


use 


ass 


Fg 


Hp 


pen 


paw 


% 


add 


cow 


rib 


ink 


saw 


dry 


odd 


hen 


ear 


end 


law 


sty 


e gg 
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WORDS WITH THE SHORT SOUND OF THE VOWELS. 



a 


e 




I 





u 


pap 


pet 




pip 


pot 


pun 


sap 


set 




sip 


sot 


sun 


nap 


net 




nip 


not 


run 


lap 


let 




lip 


lot 


tun 


par 


pen 




P>g 


pop 


pug 


far 


fen 




fig 


lop 


rug 


tar 


ten 




dig 


mop 


mug 


bar 


men 




big 


hop 


J U g 


bad 


bed 




bid 


bog 


but 


lad 


led 




lid 


log 


nut 


pad 


red 




hid 


hog 


hut 


sad 


fed 




rid 


fog 


rut 


WORDS OF 


TWO SYLLABLES, OF TWO LETTERS BACH. 


ba by 


ho 


iy 


po 


em 


li on 


lady 


ro 


py 


po 


et 


ri ot 


tidy 


ru 


b y 


su 


et 


he ro 


tiny 


du 


<y 


di et 


sa go 


bo ny 


ar 


my 


di al 


into 


ro sy 


na 


vv 


fu el 


ever 


w 




w 


M 2 
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WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES, BACH BEING A WORD OF 
NOT MORE THAN THREE LETTERS. 



tin man 
toy man 
oil man 
sea man 
top man 
pit man 
pit saw 
saw pit 
tan pit 
tip pet 
sip pet 
pup pet 
lap pet 
lap dog 

be low 
be gin 
be set 
up set 



Accented on 

car man 
car boy 
car go 
car pet 
par don 
par ley 
bar ley 
mar tin 
mar gin 
tar get 
par rot 
car rot 
bar row 
mar row 



thejirst syllable. 

out let 
cut let 
ham let 
arm let 
on set 
offset 
out set 
sun set 
hot bed 
cob web 
bur den 
hap pen 
hat peg 
hat box 



Aeotnttd an the second syllable. 



for get 
for got 
for bid 
torn tit 



a bed 
a far 
a way 
sup ply 



nap kin 
pip kin 
fir kin 
pip pin 
bob bin 
rob in 
sat in 
in got 
fag got 
can not 
can did 
ram rod 
pop gun 
egg cup 

in lay 
in fix 
in cur 
out run 
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WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES, OF NOT MORI THAN 
THREE LETTERS EACH, AND ONE OF THEM A WORD. 

Accented on the first syllable. 

cat tie 



But ter 
bat ter 
bet ter 
let ter 
pot ter 
win ter 
tin der 
ten der 
fen der 



bil let 
mal let 
tab let 
cam let 
bon net 
lin net 
gar net 
emmet 
pos set 
mar ket 



tan ner 
man ner vis it 
din ner rab bit 
lad der pul pit 



rat tie 
net tie 
man tie 
bee tie 
sad die 
pad die 
rid die 
kin die 
can die 
ram ble 
fee ble 
mar ble 



Accented on the second syllable. 



re new 
re lax 
re ply 
ap ply 
al lay 
al low 



ad apt 
ad ore 
an noy 
enjoy 
de lay 
de bar 



imply 
com ply 
can al 
ex act 
ere ate 
in ter 



fel low 
mel low 
tallow 
fal low 
pil low 
wil low 
hoi low 
fol low 
bor row 
mor row 
nar row 
win dow 
el bow 

sub due 
pur sue 
ab use 
oc cur 
dis own 
dis arm 
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WORDS OW TWO SYLLABUS, OF NOT MOM THAN 

THREE LETTERS EACH, NEITHER BEING A WORD. 

m He frtt tillable 



Sister 
gander 
spider . 
bor der 
dra per 
cop per 
tem per 
tim ber 
num ber 
sil ver 
ba ker 
cor ner 
sim mer 

exalt 

ex ert 

exist 

repel 

rebel 

refer 



le ver 
fe ver 
tiev er 
riv er 
dri ver 
dro ver 
clo ver 
e ven 
sev en 
lev el 
col lar 
doc tor 
holly 



cradle 
bri die 
nee die 
ket tie 
tur tie 
peb ble 
sta ble 
tem pie 
pur pie 
cam el 
ker nel 
tas sel 



ves sel 

Acctnttd on the stcond syllable. 



ad opt 
ad mit 
ad orn 
de ter 
de fer 
de lay 



bo tel 
im pel 
dis pel 
com pel 
com mit 
per mit 



jac ket 
pac ket 
garret 
fer ret 
vel vet 
tur bot 
mod est 
hon est 
rad ish 
pol ish 
pub lie 
gar lie 
mus lin 

buf fet 
pre fer 
fulfil 
min ute 
se dan 
emit 
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BUTTER'S GRADATIONS IN SPELLING. 







PART II. 




b 


WORDS OF FOUR LETTERS, 


FORMED 


BY PREFIXING A 


LETTER TO 


A WORD 


OF THREE LETTERS. 




and 


end 


ink 


all 


ell 


ill 


sand 


send 


sink 


pall 


hell 


hill 


band 


bend 


pink 


ball 


bell 


bill 


hand 


mend 


link 


fall 


fell 


fill 


arm 


art 


ark 


ass 


ash 


asp 


harm 


hart 


hark 


lass 


hash 


hasp 


farm 


part 


park 


pass 


sash 


rasp 


barm 


tart 


lark 


mass 


dash 


gasp 


ale 


ate 


ace 


ape 


age 


are 


hale 


hate 


face 


tape 


cage 


hare 


tale 


date 


lace 


cape 


sage 


care 


gale 


mate 


race 


nape 


page 


rare 


ice 


ire 


ore 


ope 


ode 


old 


rice 


hire 


sore 


hope 


node 


hold 


nice 


fire 


tore 


rope 


rode 


told 


mice 


wire 


more 


cope 


mode 


gold 


laid 


ail 


air 


eat 


ear 


eel 


laid 


hail 


hair 


heat 


hear 


heel 


paid 


pail 


pair 


seat 


dear 


feel 


maid 


nail 


lair 


meat 


near 


peel 
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WORDS 


OF FOUR 


LETTERS 


, ARRANGED IN RHYMES. 


lamp 


nest 


pick 


horn 


husk 


hard 


damp 


best 


wick 


born 


tusk 


lard 


camp 


rest 


lick 


corn 


dusk 


card 


vamp 


west 


rick 


morn 


rusk 


bard 


lade 


lake 


lame 


pine 


pose 


pure 


fade 


bake 


fame 


nine 


nose 


lure 


wade 


cake 


came 


dine 


rose 


cure 


made 


make 


dame 


wine 


hose 


sure 


fawn 


heal 


keep 


look 


lead 


crew 


lawn 


seal 


deep 


rook 


read 


grew 


dawn 


veal 


peep 


book 


bead 


brew 


pawn 


meal 


weep 


hook 


mead 


drew 


WORDS OP 


THREE j 


UND FOUR 


LETTERS 


• 


fat 


fate 


pan 


pane 


fir 


fire 


rat 


rate 


can 


cane 


sir 


sire 


hat 


hate 


van 


vane 


bit 


bite 


mat 


mate 


man 


mane 


not 


note 


cap 


cape 


rag 


rage 


rot 


rote 


rap 


rape 


wag 


wage 


hop 


nope 


tap 


tape 


hid 


hide 


pop 


pope 


lad 


lade 


fin 


fine 


rod 


rode 


mad 


made 


pin 


pine 


rob 


robe 


tar 


tare 


win 


wine 


tub 


tube 


car 


care 


pip 


pipe 


tun 


tune 


bar 


bare 


rip 


ripe 


cur 


cure 
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COMMON WORDS OF FOUR LETTERS. 



head 


beef 


bull 


tree 


moon 


rise 


hair 


veal 


lamb 


bush 


stars 


fall 


face 


pork 


goat 


vine 


wind 


hurt 


nose 


cake 


deer 


pine 


rain 


sink 


chin 


tart 


fawn 


cork 


hail 


grow 


neck 


soup 


hare 


herb 


snow 


hide 


back 


bere 


buck 


root 


mist 


seek 


bone 


wine 


mare 


steift 


land 


find 


arms 


milk 


foal 


bark 


rock 


lose 


hand 


curd 


colt 


pith 


hill 


take 


fist 


sour 


bear 


leaf 


vale 


lend 


nail 


salt 


wolf 


seed 


clay 


keep 


foot 


lean 


boar 


flax 


mire 


hold 


shin 


dish 


fowl 


hemp 


dust 


cook 


loin 


fork 


swan 


fern 


soil 


bake 


skin 


fish 


duck 


moss 


sand 


boil 


coat 


pike 


lark 


leek 


bank 


feed 


gown 


carp 


rook 


sage 


pond 


bite 


boot 


dace 


crow 


mint 


pool 


make 


shoe 


chub 


hawk 


rice 


lake 


spin 


sock 


crab 


kite 


pink 


gulf 


bind 


hose 


plum 


dove 


rose 


wave 


play 


hood 


pear 


nest 


frog 


tide 


sing 


muff 


wife 


claw 


toad 


roof 


draw 


silk 


aunt 


spur 


slug 


door 


ride 


lace 


king 


tail 


moth 


step 


skip 
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WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES,, BACH SYLLABLE BEING 
A WORD OF NOT MORE THAN FOUR LETTERS. 



Free man 
fore man 
wood man 
work man 
play mate 
help mate 
ship mate 
post age 
herb age 
pack age 
bag gage 
stop page 
bird cage 
foot step 
in sect 
plum met 
drug get 
nest egg 
hare bell 
cow herd 
goat herd 
crab tree 
oat meal 
sun beam 



Accented on thejirat tyUabk. 



ant hill 
mole hill 
wind mill 
hand mill 
lime kiln 
tile kiln 
hare skin 
calf skin 
seal skin 
sea fish 
star fish 
pad lock 
wed lock 
hem lock 
pad dock 
had dock 



back ward 
east ward 
west ward 
farm yard 
dock yard 
warm bath 
foot path 
foot ball 
snow ball 
trap ball 
boot jack 
skipjack 
nest ling 
seed ling 
wed ding 
ear ring 



wood cock lap wing 
pea cock hood wink 
stop cock corn bin 
ham mock coal pit 
sham rock sand pit 
day book hard ship 
band box pump kin 
cash box seed time 



man hood 
log wood 
worm wood 
fish hook 
bed room 
hand loom 
bare foot 
crow foot 
beet root 
fore noon 
edge tool 
rain bow 
char coal 
plum cake 
book case 
neck lace 
boot lace 
hen bane 
keep sake 
nose gay 
wag tail 
dove tail 
main sail 
pear main 
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pole cat 
buck ram 
down cast 
drawback 
wool sack 
hold fast 
wind lass 
main land 
fire pan 
hay band 
land mark 
hand saw 

be long 
be hold 
be fore 
be hind 
be tray 
be ware 
be deck 
be daub 
be stow 
be stir 
be have 
out live 
out vote 
out grow 



snow drop 
work shop 
glue pot 
slip shod 
fur long 
leap frog 
hay loft 
whip cord 
land lord 
silk worm 
glow worm 
wax work 



mash tub 
cart rut 
sack but 
home spun 
saw dust 
hum drum 
lark spur 
for tune 
post boy 
neap tide 
sash line 
bird lime 



Accented on 

in deed 
in vent 
in form 
in vest 
at test 
at tend 
at tire 
at tack 
with out 
with hold 
with draw 
for give 
for be^r 
for sake 



the second* 

a lone 
a loud 
a maze 
a part 
a side 
a wake 
a rise 
sup pose 
sup port 
thy self 
him self 
her self 
your self 
man kind 



scar let 
ring let 
need less 
quit rent 
moss rose 
prim rose 
hop pole 
ward robe 
tire some 
hand some 
ring dove 
horn pipe 

con form 
con sent 
con tent 
con sole 
con firm 
con fine 
con duct 
con tend 
as sail 
as sure 
as sent 
offend 
gain say 
cur tail 
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WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES, OF NOT MORE THAN 
FOUR LETTERS EACH, AND ONE OF THEM A WORD. 



Accented on the first syllable. 



good ness 
kind ness 
fond ness 
cold ness 
dark ness 
hard ness 
soft ness 
lame ness 
tame ness 
wit ness 
fine ness 
dampness 
read ing 
mean ing 
beat ing 
feel ing 
bind ing 
mend ing 
farm ing 
gild ing 
draw ing 
fish ing 
playing 
stay ing 



prop er 
coop er 
rafter 
wick er 
pray er 
port er 
arch er 
deal er 
boil er 
brew er 
draw er 
gain er 
stu dent 



in fant 
ty rant 
quad rant 
cot tage 
pas sage 
pin nace 
fur nace 
ter race 
bul lace 
cli mate 
fe male 
wel fare 
flat ter 



pave ment shut ter 
case ment slip per 
po tent 



tor rent 
pa rent 
ad vent 
fer vent 
de cent 
pun gent 
ab sent 
ser pent 



drum mer 
thin ner 
part ner 
stag ger 
war bier 
pat tern 
bittern 
west ern 
eas tern 



free dom 
king dom 
brit on 
fet lock 
mat lock 
cole wort 
scaf fold 
pur port 
ob long 
mush room 
wel come 
swal low 
dear ly 
love ly 
wool ly 
safe ly 
grit ty 
scan ty 
hand ful 
play ful 
mix ture 
rap ture 
fail ure 
stir rup 
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pack et 
tick et 
bask et 
gold en 
wood en 
flax en 
fast en 
bush el 
shut tie 
spar kle 
span gle 
spin die 
liar vest 
tera pest 

de part 
de fine 
de note 
de duct 
re late 
re move 
re mark 
re turn 
in sert 
in dite 
in vite 
in voke 



dar ling 
gos ling 
flao ping 
drip ping 
rig ging 
brag ging 
pud ding 
fur nish 
girl ish 
slug gish 
rub bish 
cor nice 
ser vice 
crev ice 



com pass 
tress pass 
tank ard 
stew ard 
gar land 
hus band 
bal last 
cap tain 
gram mar 
host ess 
prin cess 
pin cers 
nip pers 
ad verb 

Accented on the second syllable, 

adjust 
ad mire 



ac cord 
ac quit 
af ford 
a firm 
ab surd 
ab sent 
al cove 
al lure 
as sume 
at tain 



con tain 
con nect 
con sume 
con sist 
corn pose 
cor rode 
pre vent 
pre text 
pre side 
pro cure 
pro fane 
pro pose 



rep tile 
fer tile 
due tile 
ser vile 
cap tive 
pen sive 
pas time 
hack ney 
pars ley 
lin seed 
four teen 
nine teen 
rent al 
verbal 

ex tend 
ex pert 
un safe 
un fold 
dis gust 
im part 
se cure 
ro bust 
per form 
sub side 
op pose 
or dain 



N 
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WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES, OF NOT MORE THAN 
FOUR LETTERS EACH, NEITHER BEING A WORD. 

Accented on the first syllable. 



Na ture 
fu ture 
fea ture 
pic ture 
lee ture 
frac ture 
junc ture 
pas ture 
pos ture 
ves ture 
ven ture 
vul ture 
plen ty 
tweii ty 
boun ty 
craf ty 
f ros ty 
spee dy 
gree dy 
stur dy 
clou dy 
moul dy 
clum sy 
flimsy 



mo ment 
gar ment 
rai ment 
oint ment 
frag ment 
ur gent 
re gent 
ful gent 
sti pend 
driv en 
cloS et 
clar et 
se cret 
seat ter 
clat ter 
glit ter 
shel ter 
quar ter 
plas ter 
blis ter 
clus ter 
bol ster 
lob ster 
rath er 



slen der 
thun der 
blad der 
glim mer 
slum ber 
pros per 
turn bier 
sam pier 
glover 
plo ver 
shiv er 
quiv er 
clev er 
flan nel 
chan nel 
chis el 
gravel 
shov el 
trow el 
bram ble 
thim ble 
stub ble 
stee pie 
scru pie 



co ping 
slo ping 
wa ding 
ska ting 
ra ging 
gar nish 
var nish 
tar nish 
dro nish 
cher ish 
brit ish 
blem ish 
prac tice 
gal lant 
rem nant 
ser vant 
mus tard 
cus tard 
buz zard 
sal vage 
plu mage 
vil lage 
com rade 
pri vate 
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crac kle 
trie kle 
driz zle 
trun die 
shuf fle 
har ness 
ful ness 
Ian tern 
cis tern 
quar tern 
sa cred 
hun dred 
em blem 
chil dren 

re buke 
re duce 
re sume 
re ject 
re gret 
re tain 
re vive 
de tect 
de cree 
de vout 
de sist 
de pute 
de pend 



na tive 
mo tive 
ac tive 
pas sive 
gran ite 
prov ince 
prom ise 
frol ic 
fran tic 
traf fie 
ver diet . 
flor id 
pu trid 
Ian guid 

Accented on the 

ex cuse 
ex pand 
ex pect 
ex pi re 
ex tort 
ex hort 
en tice 
em ploy 
e rect 
eject 
e vade 
com bine 
com pute 



fa mous 
pom pous 
po rous 
ner vous 
pa tron 
ma tron 
saf fron 
spon sor 
bios som 
fath om 
skil ful 
prod uct 
tu mult 
bis muth 

second syllable. 

ad vise 
ad vert 
ab rupt 
af feet 
al lude 
ac cuse 
ar cade 
bap tize 
bal loon 
cas cade 
pro fess 
pro tect 
pro voke 



ver dure 
trib ute 
em pi re 
fi nite 
thir teen 
nos tril 
tran quil 
bap tism 
fil bert 
pros pect 
brae ket 
com plex 
pre cept 
chim ney 

per plex 
per sist 
po lite 
se lect 
subject 
sub sist 
sus pect 
suf fice 
im bibe 
im pute 
fer ment 
tor ment 
neg lect 
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BUTTER'S GRADATIONS IN SPELLING 







PART III. 








LONG 


MONOSYLLABLES. 




1 


The vowel sounding short. 




Dance 


patch 


tench 


ledge 


hinge 


prance 


match 


bench 


fledge 


fringe 


glance 


thatch 


trench 


sledge 


cringe 


chance 


scratch 


drench 


pledge 


twinge 


fetch 


ditch 


pence 


bring 


larch 


sketch 


pitch 


hence 


wring 


parch 


wretch 


stitch 


thence 


string 


march 


stretch 


switch 


whence 


spring 


starch 


frank 


prong 


flank 


dress 


since 


crank 


wrong 


clank 


press 


mince 


drank 


strong 


blank 


tress 


prince 


prank 


throng 


plank 


stress 


quince 




Tkt ><mt ummdimg k 






light 


taste 


brine 


slave 


troll 


sight 


haste 


shine 


shave 


droll 


fright 


paste 
baste 


twine 


brave 


stroll 


bright 


swine 


grave 


scroll 


range 


bride 


slate 


slice 


blade 


change 


pride 


plate 


price 


glade 


grange 


glide 


crate 


thrice 


trade 


strange 


stride 


prate 


splice 


g»de 


crime 


trace 


cloye 


flake 


spoke 


prime 


brace 


drove 


slake 


brake 


grime 


grace 


grove 


brake 


smoke 


chime 


place 


strove 


drake 


stroke 
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Containing Diphthmps. 




taint 


found 


teach 


grain 


toast 


saint 


sound 


peach 


drain 


coast 


paint 


pound 


bleach 


strain 


roast 


quaint 


ground 


preach 


sprain 


boast 


cream 


tread 


ounce 


taught 


crawl 


dream 


bread 


bounce 


caught 


brawl 


stream 


thread 


pounce 


naught 


drawl 


scream 


spread 


flounce 


fraught 


scrawl 


field 


leech 


launch 


lease 


frown 


yield 


beech 


haunch 


cease 


crown 


wield 


speech 


paunch 


crease 


brown 


shield 


screech 


staunch 


grease 


drown 




COMMON WORDS. 




skull 


dress 


bread 


beast 


thing 


brain 


frock 


crust 


brute 


flame 


nerves 


cloak 


crumb 


sheep 


spark 


blood 


shawl 


flesh 


horse 


torch 


heart 


scarf 


tripe 


hound 


squib 


lungs 


shirt 


spice 


mouse 


queen 


breast 


sleeve 


clove 


goose 


trash 


loins 


gloves 


cream 


snipe 


scorn 


mouth 


cloth 


cheese 


grouse 


pluwie 


tongue 


crape 


drink 


crane 


gloom 


teeth 


gauze 


broth 


chick 


flute 


cheek 


fringe 


sauce 


trout 


Wade 


throat 


flounce 


fruit. 


roach 


chain 


wrist 


thread 


peach 


shrimp 


barge 


thumb 


stitch 


grapes 
n3 


prawn 


wedge 
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COMMON WORDS. 




House 


school 


field 


white 


grant 


bricks 


class 


ground 


black 


bless 


floor 


child 


mould 


green 


smile 


plank 


youth 


fence 


large 


blush 


board 


truth 


hedge 


small 


droop 


stairs 


spell 


ditch 


sharp 


starve 


vault 


print 


brook 


blunt 


lodge 


glass 


speech 


bridge 


round 


shout 


paint 


voice 


trench 


square 


crack 


porch 


chart 


marsh 


broad 


chirp 


block 


globe 


grass 


short 


shake 


bench 


prose 


straw 


grand 


twist 


shelf 


verse 


thatch 


proud 


scorch 


hinge 


slate 


chaff 


sweet 


broil 


range 


sponge 


sheaf 


young 


scrape 


smoke 


quire 


stack 


fresh 


bleed 


steam 


quill 


furze 


stale 


shoot 


chair 


strive 


heath 


quick 


mount 


broom 


please 


plant 


swift 


scrub 


brush 


praise 


branch 


brisk 


blend 


sweep 


thank 


thorn 


strong 


grasp 


clock 


sound 


bloom 


slight 


scold 


watch 


noise 


flock 


thick 


check 


tongs 


sport 


fleece 


faint 


plunge 


trunk 


prank 


spade 


shrill 


drive 


sheet 


swing 


prong 


crisp 


grunt 


quilt 


slide 


flail 


clean 


swell 


plate 


skate 


churn 


blind 


dodge 


spoon 


bathe 


hutch 


moist 


slope 
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WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES, EACH BEING A WORD, 
AND ONE OR BOTH HAVING FIVE OR MORE LETTERS. 





Accented on the first syllable. 




Child hood 


cup board 


mouth piece 


birth day 


wine press 


stair case 


hay stack 


quick sand 


buck thorn 


school room 


load stone 


house dog 


fort night 


wall fruit 


work bench 


brim stone 


part ridge 


tooth pick 


hedge hog 


scare crow 


hen roost 


night shade 


chest nut 


horse shoe 


cork screw 


moon light 


day break 


hail stone 


fox glove 


false hood 


grey hound 


white wash 


swans down 


spring tide 


bed stead 


hence forth 


paste board 


fire proof 


egg plant 


floor cloth 


sand stone 


land scape 


sauce pan 


fore sight 


watch man 


ink stand 


town ship 


grind stone 


bride groom 


house leek 


states man 


pitch fork 


haw thorn 


front let 


black smith 


earth quake 

Accented on the tecond syllable. 


harts horn 


be friend 


in stead 


at tempt 


where as 


be lieve 


con verse 


at tract 


there in 


in graft 


sup plant 


of fence 


con dense 


in tense 


be smear 


up braid 


be cause 


vouch safe 


in scribe 


in trust 


in crease 


a sleep 


sup press 


at taint 


there by 
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WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES, ONE BEING A WORD, 



AND ONE OR 


BOTH HAVING FIVE OR 
Accented on the first syUable. 


MORE LETTERS. 


Faith ful 


blank et 


friend ly 


mis tress 


pitch er 


cheer ful 


state ment 


bloom ing 


fleet ness 


charm ing 


stock ing 


brave ly 


lighten 


grate ful 


youth ful 


thick et 


light ning 


glean er 


learn ing 


scrip ture 


bless ed 


dor mouse 


pit tance 


fresh ness 


twi light 


floor ing 


boast er 


hatch et 


bright ness 


chick en 


: crook ed 


grace ful 


brisk et 


ground sel 


blunt ness 


dwell ing 


I length en 


child ish 


learn ed 


! young ster 


frank ness 


paint er 


splen did 


crest ed 


bow sprit 


bright en 


cheap ness 


clear ance 


chilblain 


mourn ing 

Accented on the second syllable. 


close ness 


de light 


ap prove 


ad dress 


be seech 


ex change 


im prove 


dis charge 


dis grace 


re fresh 


em brace 


ac count 


ar range 


af front 


de fence 


ex plain 


ex press 


ap point 


ap prise 


en grave 


de scribe 


ex tract 


ac quaint 


dis close 


de serve 


dis trust 


en large 


ab solve 


per chance 


com plaint 


en twine 
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WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES, NEITHER BEING A WORD, 


AND ONE OF THEM HAVING FIVE OR MORE LETTERS. 




Accented on the first syllable. 




Pru dence 


pros trate 


shoul der 


ab stract 


stran ger 


trink et 


sub stance 


satch el 


lin guist 


ere dence 


com merce 


sprin kle 


floun der 


en glisb 


fire quent 


cum brous 


min strel 


squan der 


si lence 


os trich 


chal lenge 


chand ler 


butch er 


trans fer 


breth ren 


leath er 


scram ble 


bus tings 


sen tence 


fran chise 


frus trate 


squir rel 


clois ter 


strug gle 


ca dence 


struc ture 


vi brate 


kitch en 


sol stice 


splin ter 


sem blance 


griev ous 


Ian guage 


pleas ure 


splen dor 


promp ter 


san guine 

Accented on the second syllable. 


fligh ty 


de clare 


ex elude 


dis pense 


com plete 


com mence 


per ceive 


re joice 


dis tinct 


ad vance 


ob struct 


ex ploit 


sus pense 


ex pense 


de prive 


ap proach 


trans fer 


im plore 


re nounce 


ob scure 


afflict 


pre tence 


re ceive 


ex treme 


de cline 


ad journ 


pro nounce 


ap plaud 


de spair 


de stroy 


re fleet 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Present 

* take now . 


Pa$t 
I took yesterday 


Participle. 

. i have taken 


shake . . 


. . .shook 


. . shaken 


break . . 


. . broke . . 


. . broken 


weave . . 


. . wove . 


. . . woven 


freeze . . 


. . froze . . 


. . frozen 


choose . . 


. . chose 


. . . chosen 


rise . • . 


. . rose. . . 


. . risen 


write . . . 


. . wrote 


. . . written 


give . . . 
fall. . . . 


. . gave . . 
. .fell . . 


. . given 
. . . fallen 


tear . . . 


. . tore . . . 


. . torn 


grow . . . 
throw . . 


. grew . 
. . threw . . 


. . . grown 
. . thrown 


blow . . . 


. .blew . . 


. . . blown 


fly . . . 


. flew. 


. . flown 


draw . 


. .drew . . 


. . . drawn 


lie. . , . 


. . lay . . . 


. . lain 


come . . . 


. came . 


. come 


go . . . 
do ... . 


. . went . . 
. .did . . 


. . gone 
. . . done 


run . . . 


. . ran . . . 


. . run 


sing . . . 

• 


sang, sung . 


. . sung 


spring . . 
drink . . . 


spring, sprang . 
. . drank . . 


. . sprung 
drunk, drunken 


sink . . . 


sank, sunk . . 


sunk, sunken 


ride . . . 


rode, rid . . 


ridden, rid 


hide . . . 


. hid . 


hidden, hid 


get ... . 


.got. 


gotten, got 
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Prttent Past and Participle, 


Present 


Pa$i and Participle. 


Have . . 


. .had 


send . . 


. sent 


hear . . . 


. . heard 


lend , . 


. . lent 


feed . . 


. .fed 


spend . 


. . spent 


bleed . , 


, . bled 


gild. . 


. . gilt 


breed . . 


. . bred 


gird . . 


. .girt 


flee . . , 


. fled 


dwell . 


. dwelt 


lead . . 


. .led 


mean . . 


. meant 


hold . . . 


. held 


leave 


. . left 


stand . . 


. . stood 


deal . . 


. . dealt 


tell . . . 


. told 


feel . . 


. . felt 


sell . . 


. sold 


kneel . . 


. . knelt 


shoe . . . 


. shod 


keep. . 


. . kept 


lay . . 


. . laid 


creep . . 


. . crept 


pay . . 


. . paid 


sweep . 


. . swept 


say . . 


. . said 


meet . . 


.met 


bind . . 


. . bound 


shoot 


. . shot 


wind . . 


. wound 


lose . . 


. . lost 


grind . . 


. . ground 


seek . . 


. . sought 


make . . 


. . made 


bring . . 


. . brought 


fling . . 


. . flung 


think . 


. . thought 


cling . . 


. . clung 


fight . . 


. . fought 


dig . . 


. dug 


buy . . 


. . bought 


stick . . 


. . stuck 


teach . . 


. . taught 


strike . . 


. . struck 


catch . 


. . caught 



The following express either Present or Past time, or the Participle. 

cut cast hit shed let 

put cost slit shred set 

shut burst rid spread hurt 
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WORDS 


OF TWO SYLLABLES, SOUNDED 
ed having the common sound of d. 


AS ONE. 


named 


nailed 


dabbed 


called 


blamed 


sailed 


ebbed 


walled 


framed 


boiled 


ribbed 


squalled 


planed 


soiled 


robbed 


felled 


pined 


claimed 


throbbed 


shelled 


pruned 


strained 


rubbed 


swelled 


ruled 


seemed 


scrubbed 


filled 


filed 


formed 


crammed 


chilled 


shared 


trained 


drummed 


skilled 


hired 


chained 


tinned 


drilled 


cured 


crowned 


fanned 


tilled 


probed 


drowned 


wagged 


rolled 


saved 


coined 


tugged 


polled 


proved 


sprained 


barred 


tolled 




ed sounding like t. 




placed 


watched 


clapped 


passed 


graced 


fetched 


slapped 


classed 


spiced 


botched 


flapped 


dressed 


sliced 


perched 


snapped 


pressed 


fleeced 


scorched 


rapped 


blessed 


forced 


touched 


strapped 


kissed 


chased 


preached 


chipped 


missed 


versed 


reached 


shipped 


tossed 


nursed 


asked 


skipped 


crossed 


cursed 


corked 


stripped 


spelled 


baked 


worked 


supped 


dwelled 


raked 


milked 


chopped 


spilled 


yoked 


walked 


stopped 


scoffed 
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BUTTER'S GRADATIONS IN SPELLING. 



PART IV. 



WORDS OF THREE SYLLABLES. 



Gar den er 
cus torn er 
wan der er 
trav el er 
la bor er 
lee tu rer 
of fi cer 
pas sen ger 
min is ter 
lav en der 
ju ni per 
gos sa mer 
vis it or 
mon it or 
gov er nor 
an ces tor 
em per or 
gen tie man 
al der man 
pen man ship 
work man ship 
fel low ship 
broth er hood 
live li hood 



Accented on the fir a tyUable. 

set tie ment 
man age ment 
gov ern ment 
tes ta ment 
fir ma ment 
sen ti ment 
com pli ment 
nu tri ment 
in stru ment 
mon u ment 
ten e ment 
dif fer ent 
res i dent 
prov i dent 
im pu dent 
tur bu lent 
com pe tent 
pen i tent 
dil i gent 
con fi dence 
con fer ence 
in flu ence 
in do lence 
in no cence 



pow er ful 
won der ful 
sor row ful 
plen ti ful 
mer ci ful 
pass a ble 
port a ble 
bla ma ble 
du ra ble 
sen si ble 
vis i ble 
flex i ble 
sol u ble 
pin na cle 
ob sta cle 
spec ta cle 
par ti cle 
cit a del 
riv u let 
cab i net 
lev er et 
par a pet 
quad ru ped 
in tel lect 
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dan ger ous 
clam or ous 
poi son ous 
ru in ous 
haz ard ous 
scan dal ous 
mar vel ous 
li bel ous 
gen er ous 
nu mer ous 
bois ter ous 
pop u lous 
fab u lous 
bar ba rous 
in fa mous 
va ri ous 
se ri ous 
glo ri ous 
fu ri ous 
cu ri ous • 
en vi ous 
per vi ous 
pre vi ous 
de vi ous 
te di ous 
co pi ous 
du bi ous 
pit e ous 
du te ous 
plen te ous 



dra per y 

mis er y 

fish er y 

bra ver y 

fi ner y 

bri ber y 

fop per y 

slip per y 

gallery 

lot ter y 

bat ter y 

sal ar y 

library 

con trary 

fac tor y 

vie tor y 

rec tor y 

his tor y 

mem or y 

sa vor y 

in jur y 

perjury 

pen u ry 

ma son ry 

rev el ry 

ri val ry 

hus bandry 

her aldry 
mdastry 

ministry 



mor al ize 
sig nal ize 
civ il ize 
fer til ize 
pa tron ize 
ag grandize 
ex er cise 
com pro mise 
ser pen tine 
tur pen tine 
col um bine 
por cu pine 
pan to mime 
expedite 
ap pe tite 
cir cum scribe 
pa tron age 
pa rent age 
pas tu rage 
av er age 
car til age 
fo liage 
hur ri cane 
mar ma lade 
cav al cade 
an ti dote 
tel e scope 
microscope 
man i fold 
por ti co 
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lat i tude 
Ion gi tude 
mag ni tude 
multitude 
al ti tude 
for ti tude 
sol i tude 
am pli tude 
tur pi tude 
grat i tude 
rec ti tude 
promp ti tude 
in ter lude 
ab so lute 
res o lute 
in sti tute 
con sti tute 
sub sti tute 
des ti tute 
ex e cute 
per se cute 
fur ni ture 
sig na ture 
lig a ture 
cur va ture 
ap er ture 
si ne cure 
rid i cule 
ret i cule 
ve6 ti bule 



ed u cate 
in di cate 
sup pli cate 
fab ri cate 
ad vo cate 
nav i gate 
sub ju gate 
ven er ate 
sat u rate 
med i tate 
im i tate 
hes i tate 
cul ti vate 
cap ti vate 
el e vate 
dis si pate 
dec o rate 
per fo rate 
con se crate 
pen e trate 
sep ar ate 
ad e quate 
cal cu late 
reg u late 
mod u late 
stip u late 
ven ti late 
flue tu ate 
de vi ate 
an i mate 



jus ti fy 
tes ti fy 
mor ti fy 
cer ti fy 
rec ti fy 
pet ri fy 
pu ri fy 
glo ri fy 
grat i fy 
mag ni fy 
sig ni fy 
am pli fy 
sim pli fy 
sat is fy 
dig ni fy 
quan ti ty 
qual i ty 
char i ty 
brev i ty 
lev i ty 
grav i ty 
den si ty 
prop er ty 
lib er ty 
mod es ty 
hon es ty 
maj es ty 
loy al ty 
nov el ty 
gay e ty 
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sub stan tive 
ad jec tive 
pos i tive 
neg a tive 
nar ra tive 
nu tri tive 
def i nite 
in fi nite 
fa vor ite 
op pos ite 
mas cu line 
fern i nine 
gen u ine 
nee tar ine 
ed i fice 
or i fice 
sac ri fice 
ar ti fice 
cow ard ice 
in fan cy 
de cen cy 
clem en cy 
cur ren cy 
ten den cy 
har mo ny 
colo ny 
com pa ny 
bot any 
des ti ny 
in fa my 



gen tie ness 
thank ful ness 
clev er ness 
hap pi ness 
god li ness 
clum si ness 
gree di ness 
wil der ness 
gov er ness 
num ber less 
e ven ing 
of fer ing 
can eel ing 
ven tu ring 
nov el ist 
mor al ist 
oc u list 
hu mor ist 
mag net ism 
des pot ism 
ben e fit 
ob e lisk 
man u script 
pen du lum 
o ver plus 
dif fi cult 
sim pie ton 
gar ri son 
grid i ron 
di a mond 



grad tt al 
an nu al 
man u al 
punc tu al 
ge ni al 
prac ti cal 
op ti cal 
med i cal 
lib er al 
min er al 
nu mer al 
fu ner al 
gen er al 
ad mir al 
cor por al 
nat u ral 
cap it al 
hos pit al 
ped es tal 
in ter val 
f es ti val 
cir cu lar 
sin gu lar 
pop u lar 
glob u lar 
sim i lar 
el e gant 
com bat ant 
con so nant 
temperance 
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WORDS OF THREE SYLLABLES. 



Em ploy ment 
re fresh ment 
a bridge ment 
ar range ment 
re fine ment 
al lure ment 
a maze ment 
ad just ment 
as sort ment 
a part ment 
a mend ment 
re tire ment 
ap point ment 
at one ment 
ad vance ment 
ap pa rent 
trans pa rent 
con sist ent 
re splen dent 
op po nent 
in cum bent 
sub sis tence 
im pru dence 
in dul gence 
re ful gence 
oc cur rence 
ex ist ence 
con do lence 



Accented on the second syllable. 



com mand er 
de fend er 
up hold er 
pre serv er 
sub scri ber 
in tru der 
per fu mer 
be gin ner 
ja pan ner 
sep tern ber 
oc to ber 
no vem ber 
de cem ber 
re mem ber 
dis tem per 
dis or der 
dis as ter 
con sid er 
dis cov er 
be wil der 
com pact ness 
re miss ness 
re gard less 
im per feet 
dis hon est 
in ter pret 
be lov ed 
ex am pie 
o3 



per form ance 
re sist ance 
an noy ance 
al low ance 
ap pear ance 
ac quaint ance 
ad mit tance 
re mit tance 
re sem blance 
in su ranee 
al li ance 
com pli ance 
at tend ant 
ac count ant 
ac cord ant 
im port ant 
re pug nant 
in dig nant 
de mon strate 
con tem plate 
ex cul pate 
com pen sate 
in tes tate 
al ter nate 
ad van tage 
ap pen dage 
en com pass 
in hu man 
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pro due tive 
in struc tive 
vin die tive 
de fee tive 
per spec tive 
at trac tive 
at ten tive 
pre ven tive 
of fen sive 
ex pen sive 
sub mis sive 
op pres sive 
a bu sive 
con clu sive 
in tru sive 
re plen ish 
di min ish 
ad mon ish 
as ton ish 
de mol ish 
em bel lish 
e stab lish 
ac com plish 
dis tin guish 
re lin quish 
de ter mine 
ex am ine 
in tes tine 
in jus tice 
ap pren tice 



do mes tic 
ma jes tic 
e las tic 
fan tas tic 
mag net ic 
dra mat ic 
ro man tic 
re pub lie 
in trin sic 
e lee trie 
in hab it 
ex hib it 
in her it 
dis cred it 
de pos it 
de crep it 
in trep id 
in sip id 
pa rent al 
pa ter nal 
ex ter nal 
di ur nal 
noc tur nal 
re mov al 
ap prov al 
ar ri val 
pro po sal 
re fu sal 
im mor tal 
ac quit tal 



protector 
con due tor 
nar ra tor 
spec ta tor 
in ven tor 
im pos tor 
sur vi vor 
ad ven ture 
conjee ture 
de par ture 
mis for tune 
con trib ute 
ac cus torn 
a ban don 
en vel op 
mo men tous 
stu pen dous 
tre men dous 
de si rous 
e nor mous 
un feel ing 
ex tend ing 
in tend ing 
pre su ming 
as sem bly 
in qui ry 
un wor thy 
for get ful 
re spect ful 
dis grace ful 



1 
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ere a tion 
sal va tion 
temp ta tion 
com pie tion 
pe ti tion 
po si tion 
con di tion 
de vo tion 
pro mo tion 
pol lu tion 
in ac tion 
ex trac tion 
af fee tion 
de jec tion 
col lee tion 
con nee tion 
cor rec tion 
dis sec tion 
de tec tion 
at ten tion 
de ten tion 
in ven tion 
di ges tion 
de cep tion 
ex emp tion 
re demp tion 
de scrip tion 
sub scrip tion 
pre sump tion 
cor rup tion 



in va sion 
ad he sion 
di vi sion 
ex plo sion 
dif fu sion 
con clu sion 
in tru sion 
re pul sion 
con vul sion 
ex pan sion 
de clen sion 
di men sion 
ex ten sion 
in ver sion 
con ver sion 
im mer sion 
dis per sion 
ac ces sion 
pro ces sion 
con fes sion 
pro fes sion 
trans gres sion 
im pres sion 
ex pres sion 
ad mis sion 
per mis sion 
sub mis sion 
dis cus sion 
con cus sion 
com pas sion 



vex a tious 
fa ce tious 
in cau tious 
in fee tious 
sen ten tious 
am bi tious 
fie ti tious 
pro pi tious 
ca pa cious 
te na cious 
vi va cious 
vo ra cious 
fal la cious 
de li cious 
sus pi cious 
per ni cious 
con ta gious 
re li gious 
pro di gious 
po ten tial 
es sen tial 
sub stan tial 
pro vin ciai 
com mer cial 
of fi cial 
ju di cial 
im pa tient 
suf fi cient 
de fi cient 
al le giance 
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WORDS OF THREE SYLLABLES. 



Vol un teer 
pri va teer 
gaz et teer 
en gin eer 
dom i neer 
pi o neer 
per se vere 
in ter fere 
dis ap pear 
in dis creet 
sev en teen 
in ter vene 
su per sede 
in com plete 
pa ten tee 
ab sen tee 
apprehend 
rep re hend 
rec om mend 
dis con tent 
rep re sent 
cir cum vent 
un der went 
dis re spect 
rec ol lect 
in cor rect 
con tro vert 
in ex pert 



Accented on the third tyUable, 

bal us trade 
col on nade 
cav al cade 
bar ri cade 
am bus cade 
pal i sade 
un der take 
dis en gage 
mis be have 
un a wares 
in ter change 
en ter tain 
ap per tain 
car a van 
un der stand 
coun ter mand 
rep ri mand 
coun ter act 
dis re gard 
dis em baric 
con tra diet 
vi o lin 
in dis tinct 
cir cum scribe 
su per scribe 
un der mine 
su per vise 
dis ap point 



de com pose 
in dis pose 
dis com mode 
in ter lope 
here to fore 
ev er more 
com mo dore 
re in force 
o ver flow 
dis ap prove 
af ter noon 
pan ta loon 
o ver look 
cor re spond 
there up on 
op por tune 
im ma ture 
pre ma ture 
in se cure 
dis a buse 
mis con duct 
in so much 
o ver turn 
re im burse 
tan ta mount 
de com pound 
dis al low 
here a bouts 



t 
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ab surd i ty 
de form i ty 
hu man i ty 
an thor i ty 
ma jor i ty 
mi nor i ty 
pros per i ty 
tim id i ty 
fru gal i ty 
con vex i ty 
con cav i ty 
no bil i ty 
hos til i ty 
na tiv i ty 
di vin i ty 
se ren i ty 
ex trem i ty 
im pu ni ty 
com mu ni ty 
so lem ni ty 
e ter ni ty 
fu tu ri ty 
im men si ty 
sa lu bri ty 
ce leb ri ty 
va ri e ty 
pro pri e ty 
so ci e ty 
sa ti e ty 



Accented on the second eyUakiU, 

con grat u late 
ac cu mu late 
cer tif i cate 
in tern per ate 
re gen er ate 
re mu ner ate 
de lib er ate 
re ver ber ate 
co op er ate 
ex ter min ate 
con tarn in ate 
de bil i tate 
pre med i tate 
ab bre vi ate 
re mark a ble 
con form a ble 
al low a ble 
un search a ble 
a gree a ble 
de plo ra ble 
in cu ra ble 
con so la ble 
in ca pa ble 
im mu ta ble 
cor rup ti ble 
com bus ti ble 
de fen si ble 
ad mis si ble 
in sol u ble 



em bel lish ment 
ac com plish ment 
as ton ish ment 
pre die a ment 
e mol u ment 
in teg u ment 
ex per i ment 
im pris on ment 
pre em i nent 
im per ti nent 
om nip o tent 
mag nif i cent 
be nef i cent 
be nev o lent 
e quiv a lent 
o be di ent 
con stit u ent 
in dif fer ence 
cir cum fer ence 
in com pe tence 
ex pe di ence 
con ve ni ence 
sub ser vi ence 
in hab i tant 
an nu i tant 
com mu ni cant 
in el e gant 
de liv er ance 
pro tu ber ance 
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WORDS OP POUR SYLLABLES. 



com fort a ble 
profitable 
ten ant a ble 
hab it a ble 
cred it a ble 
par don a ble 
rea son a ble 
hon or a ble 
ser vice a ble 
per ish a ble 
lam ent a ble 
preferable 
ad mir a ble 
hos pit a ble 
char it a ble 
im it a ble 
pal at a ble 
ven er a ble 
tol er a ble 
vul ner a ble 
mem or a ble 
ap plic a ble 
prac tic a ble 
es tim a ble 
formidable 
va ri a ble 
a mi a ble 
valuable 



Accented on the first syllable, 

sta tion ar y 
die tion ar y 
com men tar y 
mo men tar y 
plan e tar y 
dig ni tar y 
sol i tar y 
mil i tar y 
trib u tar y 
sal u tar y 
lu mi nar y 
sem i nar y 
or di nar y 
pul mo nar y 
sec on dar y 
lit er ar y 
tern por ar y 
ac tu ar y 
sane tu ar y 
ad ver sar y 
ar bi trar y 
dil a tor y 
or a tor y 
tran si tor y 
ter ri tor y 
dor mi tor y 
rep er tor y 
prom on tor y 



cal cu la tor 
ven ti la tor 
al li ga tor 
pros e cu tor 
spec u la tive 
leg is la tive 
op er a tive 
nom in a tive 
com pli ca ted 
fab ri ca ted 
tern per a ture 
lit er a ture 
ju di ca ture 
ag ri cui ture 
hor ti cul ture 
con tro ver sy 
cor pu len cy 
ad mir al ty 
cas u al ty 
mat ri mon y 
pat ri mon y 
an ti mon y 
tes ti mon y 
el e gant ly 
ev i dent ly 
u ni form ly 
gen er ous ly 
won der ful ly 
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la bo ri cms 
vie to ri ous 
har mo ni ous 
me lo di ous 
com mo di ous 
in ju ri ous 
mi rac u lous 
im pe ri ous 
ab ste mi ous 
in ge ni ous 
in gen u ous 
su per flu ous 
gre ga ri ous 
gran iv or ous 
her biv or ous 
car niv or ous 
u nan i mous 
mag nan i mous 
grat u i tous 
per spic u ous 
con tig u ous 
vo lu min ous 
sal u bri ous 
be at i tude 
in grat i tude 
sim il i tude 
ob liv i on 
cen tu ri on 
cri te ri on 
com par i son 



po et i cal 
me thod i cal 
bo tan i cal 
po lit i cal 
gram mat i cal 
i den ti cal 
ef fee tu al 
ha bit u al 
per pet u al 
con tin u al 
il lib er al 
col lat er al 
pro ver bi al 
ma te ri al 
im pe ri al 
me mo ri al 
mer cu ri al 
sep ten ni al 
tri en ni al 
bar ba ri an 
gram ma ri an 
li bra ri an 
pe des tri an 
e ques tri an 
his to ri an 
me rid i an 
re pub li can 
par tic u lar 
pe cu li ar 
tri an gu lar 



re stor a tive 
de clar a tive 
cor rei la tive 
con tern pla tive 
ac cu sa tive 
il lus tra tive 
de fin i tive 
di min u tive 
re trib u tive 
as tron o my 
e con o my 
a nat o my 
a pol o gy 
dox ol o gy 
i dol a try 
an tip a thy 
con spir a cy 
trans pa ren cy 
ac com pa ny 
ma hog a ny 
de liv er y 
re cov er y 
re fee tor y 
re frac tor y 
com pul sor y 
per son i fy 
i den ti fy 
in dem ni fy 
cos mop o lite 
mo nop o lize 
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lim i ta tion 
in for ma tion 
reformation 
fer men ta tion 
im por ta tion 
con fir ma tion 
pro cla ma tion 
es ti ma tion 
am pu ta tion 
rep u ta tion 
ex pee ta tion 
at tes ta tion 
con sul ta tion 
com bi na tion 
cor o na tion 
con so la tion 
rev e la tion 
pop u la tion 
nav i ga tion 
con gre ga tion 
cul ti va tion 
ed u ca tion 
ap pli ca tion 
dem on stra tion 
al ter a tion 
ad o ra tion 
ad mi ra tion 
com men da tion 
ap pro ba tion 



Accented on the third syllable. 

con tri bu tion en ter tain ment 



dis tri bu tion 
res o lu tion 
el o cu tion 
dim i nu tion 
lo co mo tion 
ad mo ni tion 
am mu ni tion 
sup po si tion 
prop o si tion 
res ur rec tion 
im per fee tion 
pre di lee tion 
in tro due tion 
ben e die tion 
in ter rap tion 



dis ap point ment 
dis con tent ment 
in ter mit tent 
in con sis tent 
om ni pres ent 
in de pen dence 
cor re spon dence 
ju ris pru dence 
in ter fe rence 
per se ve ranee 
dis ap pear ance 
in com plete ness 
ben e fac tress 
ac a dem ic 
su do rif ic 



su per scrip tion mi cro scop ic 
ap pre hen sion em ble mat ic 



com men ta tor 
cal cu la tor 
al li ga tor 
me di a tor 
u ni ver sal 
or na men tal 
in stru men tal 
com pli men tal 
det ri men tal 
el e men tal 
o ri en tal 



math e mat ics 
dis in her it 
ev er last ing 
com pre hen sive 
re tro spec tive 
lo co mo tive 
un pro due tive 
dan de li on 
os ten ta tious 
ad van ta geous 
far i na ceous 
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BUTTER'S GRADATIONS IN SPELLING. 



PART V. 



GENDERS. 



Masculine. 

Host • 

prophet 

poet 

giant • 

peer 

heir • 

mayor • 

patron 

lion • . 

baron • 

jew . . 

emperor 

actor . 

benefactor 

governor 

master 

songster 

chanter 

tiger 

duke • 

marquis 

lad . 

abbot • 

testator 

executor 



Feminine* 

. hostess 
prophetess 

• poetess 
giantess 

• peeress 
heiress 

• mayoress 
patroness 

. lioness 

baroness 
•Jewess 

empress 
. actress 

benefactress 
. governess 

mistress 

• songstress 
chantress 

.tigress 
duchess 

• marchioness 
lass 

• abbess 
testatrix 



, • executrix 
administrator administratrix 
hero . . .heroine 



Masculine, 

Boar • 

boy . 

bridegroom 

brother 

buck . 

bull . 

bullock 

cock 

colt • 

drake 

earl . 

father 

gander 

hart • 

horse • 

husband 

king . 

lord . 

monk. 

milter 

nephew 

ram . 

sloven 

son . 

stag . 

uncle 

widower 



Feminine. 
• SOW 

• girl 

. bride 

• sister 

• doe 
. cow 

• heifer 

• hen 
.filly 

• duck 

. countess 

• mother 

• goose 

• roe 

• mare 
. wife 

. queen 
. lady 

• nun 

• spawner 

• niece 
. ewe 

.slut 

• daughter 

• hind 

• aunt 

• widow 
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PLURAL NUMBER. 



In the first 


column, 8 has its hissing sound ; t* the others, like z. 


Cat* 


Lad* 


Sofa* 


Boxes 


seats 


band* 


tree* 


peaches 


report* 


crab* 


toe* 


benches 


ship* 


squib* 


jackdaw* 


brushes 


trap* 


bag* 


nephew* 


kisses 


book* 


egg* 
baE* 


review* 


choruses 


brick* 


window* 


atlases 


almanac* 


pail* 


purlieu* 


gasses 


critic* 


plum* 


portico* 


y — ie* 


panic* 


bean* 


folio* 


flies 


distich* 


star* 


volcano* 


babies 


monarch* 


chair* 


grotto* 


cherries 


chief* 


bride* 


calicoes 


luxuries 


roof* 


stone* 


cargoes 


gipsies 


gulf* 


thimble* 


heroes 


treaties 


turfs 


bottle* 


potatoes 
Nosegay* 


colloquies 


cliff* 


fibre* 


f — ves 


stuff* 


sphere* 


boy* 


loaves 


fife* 


Face* 


valleys 
monkeys 


sheaves 


safe* 


quince* 


shelves 


slate* 


hinge* 


chimney* 


wolves 


flute* 


rose* 


journey* 


fe — ves 


ape* 


horse* 


Henry* 


wives 


cake* 


prize* 


Mary* 


knives 




IRREGULAR 


PLURALS. 












woman . . 


. • women 


goose . 


• . . geese 


child . . . 




mouse . 


• . • mice 










brother . . 


. . brethren 








penny . 


• . pence 
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From NOUNS are formed ADJECTIVES 

Dan'ger . . . .dan'gerous 



courage, 
rap'ture 
force . . 
life. . 
circle . 

joy - 
slave* • 

booVy . 

num'ber 

Christ. 

haste 

fright . 

beau'ty . 

peace . 

class • . 

glo'ry • 
per'son . 

ter'ror. 

liqu'or . 

friend. 

trai'tor . 

nature 

spirit . 

glass • 

grass 

brass • 

liVerty . 

office . 

society . 

frost . 

grief. . 

gold . , 

mem'ory 



. courageous 

• rapturous 
. forcible. 

. lively . . 
. circular. 

.jo/ful. . 
. sla'vish • 

. bod'ily . 

• nu'merous 

• Christian 
. has'ty . 

.frighfful. 

• beautiful 
.peace'ful . 

• classical 
.glo'rious . 

• per'sohal 
. terrible . 

• liqu'id • 
.firiendly . 

• traitorous 
. natural . 

. spiritual 
.gWsy . 

• grassy • 
. bra'zen , 

• liberal . 
.official . 

• so'cial • 
.frosty. . 

. grieVous 
. golden . 
. mem'orable 
p2 



and VERBS. 

. • endan'ger 

• encourage 
, . enrapture 

. enforce' 

. enli'ven 
. encir'cle 

. enjoy' 
. enslave' 

. embod'y 
. enumerate 

. christfen 

• hasten 
. frightfen 

. beautify 

.pacify 
. clas'sify 

. glo'rify 
. personify 

.ter'rify 
. liqu'efy 

.befriend' 
. betray' 

• naturalize 

• spiritualize 

• glaze 

• graze 
•braze 

. lib'erate 

• officiate 

• associate 
•freeze 

. grieve 

•gild 
. remem'ber 
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Prom VERBS care formed NOUNS and 


Attend 7 . . 


• .atten'tion • . 


expend' . . 


. . expense' . . 


compare 7 . . 


• . comparison • . 


inquire . . 


. . inqui'ry . . 


adhere' . . 


. . adhe'sion . . 


persuade . 


. . persuasion 


decide' . . 


. . decision . . . 


explode' 


. . explosion . . 


relate' . . . 


• .relation . . • 


presume 7 . 


. . presump'tion • 


elect' . . . 


. .election . . . 


express' . . 


• .. expression. . 


repel' . . . 


. . repulSion . • 


excel' . . 


. • excellence. . 


differ. . . 


. .difference . . 


neglect' . . , 


. . negligence. . 


provide' . . 


. .provision . . 


appear' . / 
obey' . . • 


, . appearance 
. .obedience . . 


please • . 


. . pleasure . . 


abrogate • . 


• .arrogance . . 


assist? . . 


. . assistance . • 


prosper' . • 


. .prosperity . . 


va'ry. . . 


. . variety . . • 


judge . . . 


. .judge'ment . . 


suspect'. . 


• . suspicion . . 


prefer 7 . . 


. .preference . . 


agree' • • 


. . agreement. . 


serve . . . 


. .service . . . 


imitate . • 


. • imita'tion . • 


reduce' . . 


. .reduction . • 


divide' . • < 


. . division . . 


deceive' . . 


. .deceit/ . . . 


require' . . , 


. . requisition 



ADJECTIVES. 

. attentive 
. expensive 

. comparative 
. inquisitive 

• adhesive 

. persuasive 

• decisive 

. explo'sive 

. rel ative 
. presumptive 

. elec'tive 
. expresSive 

. repulsive 
. excellent 

. different 
. negligent 

. provident 
. appa'rent 

.obe'dient 

* pleas'ant 
. arrogant 

. assistant 
.prosperous 

. va'rious 
•judicious 

. suspicious 
.preferable 

• agree'able 

. serviceable • 
. imltable 

.redu'cible 
. divisible 

. deceit'ful 
. requisite 



From VERBS an formed 

Confirm . 
commend' • 
inflame' • 
exclaim' 
explain' . 
prepare' • . 
respire' . 
console' 
dedicate • 
ju'dicate 
dep'recate 
un'dulate • 
expostulate 
crim'inate . 
derogate • 
elu'cidate . 
conciliate 
prohiMt . 
admonish 
depose' • . 
contradict/ 
introduce' . 
satisfy • 
contriVute . 
compel' . 
demonstrate 
illus'trate 
accuse' • 
derive' 
restore' . 
impute' . 
construct' - 
consume', 
receive' . 
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ADJECTIVES and 

.confirmatory . 

commend atory . 
. inflammatory . 

exclam'atory . . 

• explanatory 
preparatory • . 

• respiratory • . 
consolatory . . 

.dedicatory . . 

ju'dicatory . . . 
. dep'recatory 

un'dulatory . • 

• expos'tulatory . 
criminatory . . 

. derogatory . . 
elucidatory . ♦ 

• conciliatory. . 
prohibitory . . 

.admonitory. . 

depository. . • 
.contradic'tory . 

introductory . . 
.satisfac'tory. . 

contributory . . 
. compul'sory . . 

demonstrative . 
. illustrative » . 

accu'sative . . . 
. derivative . . 

Testor'ative . . . 

• imputative . . 
construc'tive . . 

. consumptive . 
recep'tive 
p3 



• . • 



NOUNS. 

. confirmation 
commenda'tion 

. inflamma'tion 
exclamation 

• explana'tion 
preparation 

• respiration 
consola'tion 

. dedication 

judica'tion 
. deprecation 

undula'tion 
. expostulation 

crimina'tion 

• derogation 
elucidation 

• conciliation 
prohibition 

. admonition 
deposition 

• contradiction 
introduction 

• satisfaction 
contribu'tion 

• compulsion 
demonstration 

. illustra'tion 

accusation 
. derivation 

restoration 
. imputation 

construction 

• consump'tion 
recep'tion 
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From, VERBS come names of PERSONS 

give giver . . 

drive. .... driver . 
weave .... .weaver 
cleave .... cleaver . 

see seer . . 

think thinker . 

shoot .... .shooter . 

bite biter . . 

sit sitter . . 

rend . . . . . render • 
grind .... .grinder . 
blow ..... blower • 
grow . . . , .grower 
clothe .... clothier . 

gird girder . . 

steal stealer • 

speak speaker . 

break .... breaker . 

do doer * . 

sow sower 

feed .... .feeder . . 

gild ..... gilder 

sell ...... seller . . 

tell . . i . . teller . . 

rid ridder . . 

choose .... chooser • 
strike . . . . .striker. . 
strive. .... striver . 

bear bearer • • 

lend ..... lender • 
lose loser • . 



and 



sing singer 

shake shaker 

slay slayer 



THIRGS* 

.gift 
. drift 

.weft 
. cleft 

• sight 

, thought 

.shot 
. bit 

. seat 

• rent 
.grist 

• blast 

• growth 
. cloth 

.girth 

• stealth 
. speech 

. breach 

. deed 
. seed 

.food 
. gold 

.sale 
. tale 

. riddance 
. choice 

. stroke 
. strife 

. burden 

• loan 

• loss 

. song 

• shock 

. slaughter 
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From VEftBS come name* 


of PERSONS and 


govern . . . 


, . gov'ernor . . . 


create' . • . 


. crea'tor * . . 


translate' . . . 


► .translator . . 


possess 7 . . . 


. possessor . . 


oppress' . . , 


, .oppress'or . . 


impose' . . . 


. impos'tor . . 


offend 7 . * . 


. .offend'er . . . 


sustain 7 . . . 


. sustain'er . . 


insure' . . . 


. .insu'rer . . . 


pursue' . . . 


. pursu'er . . . 


recite' . . • 


. .reci'ter . . . 


betray' . . . 


. betray'er . . 


approve' . . 


. .approver . . . 


move. . . . 


. mo'ver . . . 


promote' . . 


. .promo'ter. . . 


redeem . • . 


. redeem'er . . 


destroy . . 
advise . . . 


. . destroyer . . . 


. advi'ser . . . 


flat'ter . . . 


. .flat'terer . . . 


produce'. . . 


. produ'cer . . 


car'ry . . . 


. . car'rier . . . 


oppose 7 . . . 


. oppo'nent . . 


depose' , . 


. . .depo'nent . . 


complain' • • 


. complainant . 


defend' . . 


. .defend'ant . . 


confide' . . . 


. confidant/ . . 


assail' . . . 


. . assail'ant • 


absent/ . . . 


. absentee 7 . . 


refer 7 . . . 


. .referee' . . . 


assign' . . » 


• assignee'. . • 


reg'ister . . 


. . .registrar . . . 


receive' . . . 


. receiv'er . . . 


deceive' . . 


. .deceiv'er . . . 


believe' * . . 


. belieVer , . . 



THINGS. 

. government 
. crea'tion 

. transla'tion 
. possession 

. oppres/sion 
• imposition 

. offence' 
. sus'tenance 

. insu'rance 
. pursu'ance 

. reci'tal 
. betray'al 

. appro'val 
. mo'tion 

. promo'tion 
. redemption 

. destruction 
. advice 7 

. flattery 
. prod'uct 

. carriage 
. opposi tion 

. depos'it., 
. complaint' 

. defence' 
. confidence 

• assault' 
. absence 

. reference 
. assign'ment 

. registry 
. receipt 

. deceit 7 
. belief 7 
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From ADJECTIVES art formed NOUNS and 

long length . 

strong . . . . strength • 

broad breadth 

deep depth 

hard .... .hardness 

soft softness . 

quick quickness 

sweet sweetness 

ripe. . . . . .ripeness 

bright . . . . brightness 

moist . . . . .moisture 

glad . . . . . gladness • 

flat . . . . . .flatness 

large . . . • . largeness 
able .... .ability • 

feeble feebleness 

sure surety . 

bold boldness. 

simple simplicity 

false falsehood 

just justice . 

clear clearness 

civil .... .civility, 
fertile .... fertility . 

equal equality 

regular .... regularity 

vacant vacancy 

fine fineness • 

new newness 

fresh freshness 

firm firmness 

cold • • • . . coldness • 

safe .safety • 

clean cleanliness 



VERBS. 

. lengthen 

• strengthen 
. broaden 

. deepen 
, harden 

• soften 

. quicken 
. sweeten 

• ripen 

. brighten 

• moisten 

• gladden 

• flatten 
. enlarge 

• enable 

• enfeeble 
. ensure 

. embolden 
. simplify 

• falsify 
.justify 

. clarify 
. civilize 

• fertilize 

• equalize 
. regulate 

• vacate 

• refine 
.renew 

. refresh 

• confirm 

• cool 

• save 

. cleanse 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES, 



Europe . 

England • 
Scotland . 
Ireland 
Wales 
Prance . . 
Spain. • 
Portugal • 
Germany 
Austria 
Russia . 
Prussia 
Poland . 
Sweden 
Norway . 
Denmark • 
Hanover . 
Saxony 
Bavaria . 
Bohemia • 
Hungary. 
Holland . 
Belgium • 
Switzerland 
Italy . . 
Naples . . 
Venice . 
Genoa • . 
Tuscany . 
Sicily . . 
Turkey . 
Greece . . 
Sardinia . 
Corsica 



. European 

. English 
. Scotch 

• Irish 

. Welsh 
. French 

• Spanish 

. Portuguese 
. German 

•Austrian 
. Russian 

. Prussian 
. Polish 

. Swedish 
. Norwegian 

• Danish 

. Hanoverian 

•Saxon 
. Bavarian 

. Bohemian 
. Hungarian 

.Dutch 
. Belgian 

• Swiss 

• Italian* 

. Neapolitan 
. Venetian 
. Genoese 

• Tuscan 

• Sicilian 
. Turkish 

. Grecian 

. Sardinian 

. Corsican 



Asia . . .■ Asiatic. 
Arabia . • .Arabian 
Persia . . Persian. 
Hindoostan • Hindoo 



Thibet 
Burmah 
Tonkin 
China . 
Japan . 
Siberia . 
Tartary 
Africa 
Morocco 
Algiers . 
Tunis . 
Egypt . 
Ethiopia 
Nubia . 
Abyssinia 



Thibetian- 

• Burmese 
Tonkinese 

• Chinese 
Japanese 

. Siberian 
Tartarian 

.AFJilCAPf 

Moorish 

• Algerine 
Tunisian 

.Egyptian 
Ethiopian 

• Nubian 



Abyssinian 
America • .American 
Canada . * Canadian 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania!! 
Virginia . . Virginian 

• Carolinian 

Georgian 



Carolina 
Georgia . 



Missisippi. . Mississipian 



Mexico 



Mexican 



West Indies .West Indian 



Peru . 

Chili 

Brazil. 



Peruvian 
• Chilian 
Brazilian 



Amazonia. .Amazonian 
Australia • Australian 
Polynesia . .Polynesian 
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OPPOSITES. 



love, • 

wisdom • 

goodness 

truth . . 

learning 

virtue. 

happiness 

innocence 

peace . 

pleasure . 

ease. • 

prosperity 

plenty . 

industry . 

wealth . 

health 

age . . 

antiquity. 

boldness 

strength • 

length 

width. 

depth 

heat • 

light 

weight 

day • 
noise • • 
affirmation 
convexity 



Noun$. 

•hatred 
. folly 
.evil 

• falsehood 
•ignorance 

. vice 

• misery 

• guilt 
.war 

• pain 
.difficulty 

. adversity 

• scarcity 

• sloth 

• poverty 

• sickness 
.youth 

. novelty 

• cowardice 
. weakness 

•shortness 
. narrowness 

• shallowness 

• coldness 

• darkness 

• lightness 

• night 

. silence 
•negation 



concavity 
transparency . opacity 
economy. . extravagance 
*ragedy . . comedy 



lovely . 
wise . 
good • 
true . 
learned 
virtuous 
happy . 
innocent 
peaceful 
pleasant 
easy. • 
prosperous 
plentiful 



Adjectives. 

.hateful 

foolish 
.evil 

false 
.ignorant 

vicious 
. miserable 

guilty 
.warlike 

Sainful 
ifficult 
adverse 
.scarce 



aged 
ancient 
bold . 
strong 
long 
wide . 
deep 
hot • 
light . 
heavy, 
daily . 
noisy 



convex 



industrious . slothful 

wealthy 

healthy 



poor 
sick 



.young 

novel 
.cowardly 

weak 
.short 

narrow 
.shallow 

cold 
.dark 

light 
.nightly 

silent 



affirmative .negative 



concave 



transparent .opaque 
economical • extravagant 
tragical • • comical 
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CORRELATIVES. 



Creator • 
parent 
husband • 
bridegroom 
king • • 
master . 
teacher. • 
ancestors 
landlord • 
physician 
lawyer . . 
creditor . 
lender • • 
winner • 
seller • • 
giver . . 
leader • • 
principal . 
captain. . 
town • • 
citizen • • 
clergy. . 
uncle or > • 
aunt > 
cause . • 
prior . . 
superior • 
interior . 
plaintiff • 
original . 
question . 
native. . 



• creature 

• child 

• wife 

• bride 

• subject 

• servant 
•pupil 

• descendants 

• tenant 

• patient 

• client 

. debtor 
•borrower 

• loser 

. buyer 
. receiver 

. follower 
. assistant 

• crew 

. country 

• countryman 

• laity 

. I nephew or 

• ( niece 
. effect 

. posterior 

. inferior 
. exterior 

. defendant 
. copy 

• answer 

. foreigner 



Heaven 
eternity • 
soul 

mind • • 
heat 

cold • • 
goodness 
evil . . 
heart . 
flesh • . 
victuals 
hunger • 
land 

army • . 
church* 
nature 
time • 
frost • . 
hill . . 
law . . 
prose • 
lightning, 
virtue • 
vice . . 



.earth 
time 

• body 
matter 

• light 
darkness 

• truth 
falsehood 

• lungs 
blood 

• drink 
thirst 

• water 
navy 

• state 
art 

. space 
snow 

• valley 
gospel 

• verse 
thunder 

• happiness 
misery 



temperance . health 
intemperance disease 
industry • • wealth 
idleness . . poverty 
right . • .left 
latitude • • longitude 
demand • . supply 
precept • • example 



r 



nee 



Jehovah 
Father 
Creation 
Charity 
Omnipote 
King .. 
Monarchy . 
Animal 
Zoology 
Solid . 
Ice • « 
Frigid . 
Sun . , 
Past . 
Length . • 
Longitude 
Red . . . 
Music . . 
Treble .. . 
Knowledge 
Literature . 
Agriculture 
Positive 
Beginning 



Infancy • 
Spring . , 
Morning . 
East • • 
Addition • 
Sum* .. , 
Europe . 
Matthew . • 
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TRINES. 

Jesus . . 
Son .• • 
Redemption 
Faith . . 
Omniscience 
Lords . . 
Aristocracy 
Vegetable 
Botany . . 
Fluid . . 
Water . . 
Temperate 
Moon . . 
-Present . 
Breadth 
Latitude . 
Y«How. . 
Poetry 
Tenor . . 
Intelligence 
Science . . 
Manufactures 
Comparative . 
Middle . . 



• Lord 
Spirit 

• Regeneration 
Works 

. Omnipresence 

Commons 
. Democracy 

Mineral 

• Mineralogy 
Gas 

• Steam 
Torrid 

.Stars 

Future 
. Thickness 

Altitude 

• Blue 
Painting 

• Bass 
Wisdom 

.Art 

•Commerce 
. Superlative 

End 



QUATERNIONS. 

Youth • . .Manhood * .Age 
Summer . . Autumn * . Winter 
Noon. » . .Evening* . .Night 
South . . . West . . . North 
Subtraction. .Multiplication .Division 
Difference . . Product . . Quotient 
Asia . . . .Africa. . . .America 
Mark . . • Luke . . . John 
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